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BULAWAYO: The year is 1888. 
The leading figures in what is to 


prove a memorable meeting are 
face to face. On an old brandy 
case sits Lobengula, King of the 
Matabele: opposite him is Charles 
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Dunell Rudd who has come to 
persuade the King to sign a con- 
cession allowing an English company to 
work ‘all the metals and minerals’ in his 
kingdom. After a suitable display of regal 
intransigence, Lobengula duly signs and the 
way is open for Cecil Rhodes and the British 
South Africa Company to develop the territory 
which today forms Southern Rhodesia. 

The modern town of Bulawayo dates from 1893, 
and takes its name from the Zulu word 
‘ubulawayo’, meaning ‘killed’—thereby pro- 
viding a grim reminder of the fate of a 
rebellious neighbouring tribe in the early 19th 
century. The Bulawayo of today however is 
concerned rather with growth and expansion. 
With an estimated population of 145,000 it is 
now the principal heavy industrial centre of 
the Federation. 

The Bank’s first branch in Rhodesia was 
opened more than 50 years ago. Today 
over 80 offices throughout the Federation 
keep us in constant touch with the latest 
local commercial developments. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this expert 
knowledge are invited to get in touch with 
our Intelligence Department at 54 Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.0. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


YPRUS AND THE LEBANON continued their tussle 

for the headlines, Algeria having temporarily 
given up the struggle. And a far-off country of 
which we know only too much came back into the 
picture with grim news from Hungary. Meanwhile, 
domestic soothsayers of every description tried 
to read the meaning of the ‘Little General Election’ 
results, and the London omnibus strike plodded 
on, all sense having long since vanished in the 
marshes of amour-propre. The House of Commons 
had been told before the recess that an announce- 
ment of the Government’s intentions for the 
future of Cyprus would be made by Tuesday, 
June 17, at the latest, and the pledge had been 
renewed after the House reassembled. But on the 
eve of Mr. Macmillan’s statement,, M. Spaak 
telephoned on behalf of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation Council to ask for a forty-eight-hour 
postponement, so that the Council could use its 
good offices. to recommend acceptance of the plan 
to the Greek and Turkish Governments, both of 
which had already rejected it. There was little 
demur at the delay, but much speculation as to 
what could be achieved in two days that could 
not be in more than two years, 


* 


IN THE LEBANON fighting continued, and the general 
impression was strengthened that the regime was 
not long for this world. When a battalion of para- 
chute troops was flown to Cyprus, observers were 
quick to point out that in addition to keeping 
order on the island, they might be there to take 
part in the rumoured Anglo-American landings in 
the Lebanon, The tiny United Nations observer 
group, charged with the task of preventing arms 
being brought into the country for use by the 
rebels (a task which would have been almost 
impossible for an entire army), informed the 
Secretary-General that the Lebanon had asked 
for United Nations intervention, and Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld himself left New York immediately for 
Beirut. 





* 


HUNGARY, which had contributed nothing to the 
news for some months apart from a football suc- 
cess or two, came back into prominence in deadly 
earnest, with the news that the Russians had 
ordered, and the Soviet occupation forces had 
carried out, the murder of Imre Nagy, General 
Maleter and others concerned in the events of 
November, 1956. The experts analysed the 
murders as a move in Khrushchev’s campaign 
against Titoism in general and Tito in particular, 
but lay opinion confined itself to a more general 
reflection on the light cast by the killings upon 
Soviet protestations of good faith. Since the news 
practically coincided with the publication by the 
Soviet Government of their latest communications 
in the summit negotiations—which were unhelpful 
in the extreme, not to say provocative—Soviet 
good faith has had a bad week altogether. 


* 


THE LONDON OMNIBUS STRIKE continued.. Just 
before the weekend, Mr. Cousins manag.d to 
persuade the negotiating committee of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union that their 
position was virtually hopeless, A delegate con- 
ference was called, and garages invited to mandate 
their representatives to vote for or against con- 
tinuance. But if the Union leaders thought that 
this was a convenient way of having the strike 
appear to end under pressure from below, they 
got a shock when the voting, which had been neck- 
and-neck up to the last moment, finally showed 
that a small but not negligible majority of garages 
were in favour of continuing the stoppage. It began 
to look as though the Union, which has already 
paid out over £1,000,000 in strike pay, would be 
compelled to dip still farther into its shrinking 
funds. The Trades Union Congress approved a 
plan for interest-free joans from other unions to 





help their fellows. At the docks, the Tooley Street 
men remained adamant and out. 
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BACK TO STALIN 


HRUSHCHEY, unable to lay his hands on-Tito, 
has killed Imre Nagy. In doing so, he has 
shown that the Communist world is still sub- 
jugated by the system of terror and bad faith 
which optimists hoped had perished with Stalin. 
Nagy was arrested while in possession of a safe 
conduct. His treason consisted in putting his own 
country’s interests first: it is a crimé_for which 
the lives of all outside the Soviet empire, from 
heads of government like Tito, Nasser and Nehru 
down to the rank-and-file citizen, stand forfeit. 
We can be sure that in the interests of Soviet 
triumph Khrushchev would foreclose on them if 
he could. The face of the Soviet.regime shows 
most clearly in episodes like this: it is that of a 
deceiver and killer. World peace requires that we 
negotiate with it. But once more it is shown how 
right it is to use a very long spoon. 

From the Communist point of view Nagy’s 
crime was that he had demanded the one thing 
of the party which Khrushchev and his like are 
not prepared to concede—that it should practise 
what it preaches: respect for truth and humanity, 
for the interests of the population and for the 
independence of nations. 

_ Although the attempt ended in defeat and 
bloodshed, Nagy’s effort to break from the 
Stalinist impasse remains encouraging. It shows 
that even among old and senior Communists the 
will to peace and decency survives. His captors 
paid him one last compliment when they did not 
grant him a public trial. They knew that sympathy 
and support for their victim is widespread in the 
Soviet bloc. That movement of thought is sup- 
pressed, but it is not annihilated and it will be 
heard from again. 

* * * 

Meanwhile Khrushchev has commented, rather 
ambiguously (and not for home consumption), on 
the rumours at present raging in Moscow about 
the imminence of a new Stalinist purge on home 
ground. He did not even mention Malenkov’s old 
ally, Saburov, now said to have been purged with 
a number of his supporters. (He was not among 
those elected to the new Supreme Sovict.) The 
recent plenum of the Central Committee, at which 
the decision to break with Yugoslavia was evi- 
dently taken, seemed to have produced further 
trouble. Bulganin’s name had not appeared among 
Presidium members listed as attending recent 
conferences and ceremonies. It was rumoured 
that he had already been removed from that body 
and sent to a minor job in the Caucasus. Khrush- 
chev has said simply that he has been ill, which 
is hardly relevant. Suslov had also not appeared 
for some weeks and there were reports that he, 
too, had been removed. It is certainly odd that, 
though he has had party responsibility for 
foreign affairs for nearly the last tem years, he 
was not among those representing the Russians 


at the recent: conference of the Warsaw Pact. 

In-spite of his reputation as an old-line Stalinist, 
Suslov supported Khrushchev in the crisis last 
year—though he seems to have wobbled slightly 
at one point. He has certainly been a proponent 
of the tougher line with Yugoslavia throughout. 
But it would be typical Khrushchev tactics to rid 
himself of the man whose policies he is appro- 
priating. He may well be on holiday at Sochi, 
as Khrushchev says, and still have lost his posts. 

At the same time persistent rumours of Malen- 
kov’s death had been circulating. These at least 
Khrushchev has flatly denied, and they may not be 
true—yet. The most recent attack on him has 
been for cultural sabotage—in a resolution of 
the Central Committee to the effect that earlier 
pronouncements about operas were mistaken, 
owing to ‘J. V. Stalin’s subjective attitude’ which, 
in turn, was ‘known to have been very negatively 
influenced by Molotov, Malenkov and Beria.’ 
This hardly carries the death sentence, even in 
Russia. Yet it is an interesting coincidence that 
the three prominent Soviet figures who have died 
in the last year or so—Malyshev, Zavenyagin and 
Tevosyan—were all associates of Malenkov’s. Of 
course, natural death is not unknown in the 
USSR; still, of the fifteen deaths among the top 
leadership in the last twenty-five years it is only 
of two that it has never officially been stated that 
they were murdered—in four cases after a natural 
death complete with doctors’ certificates had been 
the official story for some time. On the other 
hand, Khrushchev’s last execution of a Presidium 
member, in 1956, was kept quiet for a month or 
so and then only announced briefly in a provin- 
cial paper. We had better watch the obituary 
columns of the Ust-Kamenogorsk Gazette and 
East Kazakhstan Advertiser. 

These are not the only worried speculations 
about the leader’s plans. Khrushchev’s_ political 
tactics have always been characterised by ex: 
tremely adventurous schemes. The attack on 
Stalin, the Virgin Lands campaign, the dissolu- 
tion of the economic ministries and so on were 
exercises in almost all the fields open to such 
changes. The latest initiative, which got the full 
publicity treatment in Russia as though it was on 
a par with the others, was—the reorganisation of 
the chemical industry. This is pretty clearly scrap- 
ing the barrel. It showed both that Khrushchev 
wanted to carry on in his usual style and that he 
was finding it difficult to think of anything new. 
But there is a field which he has not yet touched : 
the boundaries and the constitutional structure 
of the USSR. In particular, it is rumoured, 
he may be thinking in terms of annexing 
one or more of the satellite States to the Soviet 
Union or to a newly created Federation or Con- 
federation based on the present USSR. On this 
view, the recently announced withdrawal oi 
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Soviet troops from Roumania would be a propa- 
ganda move designed to show that Roumanian 
accession to Russia was voluntary. The next step 
would be the unification of the Roumanian- 
speaking territories already in the USSR—the so- 
called Moldavian Republic—with Roumania 
proper (just-as Stalin ceded Vilna to Lithuania 
as a preliminary to annexing the whole country). 
Serdyuk, the party boss in Moldavia, is already 
beginning to play a part in Balkan affairs in 
general. He acted as Khrushchev’s second-in- 
command on the recent visit of the Soviet leader 
to the Bulgarian Party Congress. Claims have re- 
cently been made, incidentally, that Bulgaria is 
the first fully ‘socialised’ country in Eastern 
Europe ripe for closer union with Moscow, and 





the political committee of the Warsaw Pact is 
already a Greater Russian Government in 
embryo. Khrushchev’s latest notes suggest that he 
is no longer anxious for a summit meeting, and 
the formal expansion of Soviet territory could be 
the first major political step following the murder 
of Nagy in Khrushchev’s new intransigence: open 
cold war abroad and at home instead of a summit 
meeting and internal relaxation. 

Rumour and speculation may or may not 
amount to anything substantial. But they are 
some indication of the frenetic atmosphere which 
prevails in Soviet ruling circles. The restless and 
irresponsible ruler who is now restoring Stalinism 
is trusted as little by his own people as by the 
rest of the world. 


POLICIES WITHOUT PRINCIPLES 


URING the famine in Ireland at the end of 
ye Hungry Forties, it was not uncommon 
for coroners’ juries, faced with a row of corpses, 
to bring in a verdict of ‘Wilful Murder against 
Lord John Russell.’ This was not because he was 
considered responsible for the potato blight, or 
for the measures which had condemned the Irish 
peasant to starvation: he was indicted because 
he had failed to take the drastic action which a 
desperate situation demanded. He had persisted 
in considering Ireland from an English viewpoint 
—the viewpoint of the English economist, wedded 
to laissez faire: and of the English politician, 
determined to let sleeping dogs lie. In some 
circumstances these policies could work; many a 
crisis has been surmounted by judicious use of the 
pending tray. But in others it can be, and is, 
disastrous, because the disease is not one which 
can be healed by time: only by surgery. 

The verdict on the Cypriots killed in the com- 
munal rioting of the past few days might be: 
Wilful Murder against Whitehall. Successive 
Governments have known, or ought to have 
known, how dangerous the situation in Cyprus 
was becoming; yet year after year they have done, 
in effect, nothing. The first culprit was the Labour 
Party. It had the opportunity of taking action at a 
time before passions had boiled over into civil 
strife; and it had in its councils men who knew 
Cyprus well who must have realised that the lull 
which followed the abortive flare-up in the 
Thirties could not last. The only defence they can 
fairly put forward is that Governments are not 
by nature good forecasters: there were few signs, 
befare Labour left office, of the chaos to come. 
But it is a poor excuse. In other parts ofthe 
Commonwealth the power of nationalism was 
early recognised, and handled with care. In 
Cyprus it was ignored. 

To have taken decisive action since the troubles 
began would not, admittedly, have been easy. It 
would have excited the usual criticisms: the 
Government would have been told that it was 
truckling to terror. But terrorism—difficult though 
it is to learn this lesson—is not itself a force: it 
is a symptom of an explosive force gathering 
underground. Terrorism rarely commands the 
allegiance of more than a fraction of any country 
in which it has flourished. The great bulk of every 
community is peace-loving, anxious only to go 
about its own business, whether it be making 
money or making love. If terrorism begins to 





win toleration, and then support, it is because the 
morale of ordinary men and women has been 
sapped by frustration so that what in normal 
circumstances they would dismiss as delinquency 
becomes symbolic of national aspiration. It is 


never really popular, because it is so feared; but 


people who themselves detest it do not abet it 
only from fear: they begin to feel that to betray 
it would be disloyal. 

That is why the repetition of the weary old 
cliché—that before any settlement is possible, 
order must be restored—is futile. Terrorism is not 
a cause, but a symptom of unrest. It can be 
crushed, or at least rendered innocuous, by a 
sufficient weight of arms; but only a settlement 
can banish it altogether. It is safe to say that the 
island will not be free from the threat of terrorism 
until a settlement is reached. 

A realistic appraisal suggests that the Govern- 
ment’s plan is unlikely to provide the basis for 
that settlement. Unless there is heavy American 
pressure upon them, the parties to the dispute 
will refuse to work it; and that appears to be that. 
But further thought suggests that even if the 
plan in its present form, and at the present time, 
is unacceptable, too much attention should not 
be paid to the arguments of the objectors. They 
will claim that they cannot accept it on principle; 
but the history of the past few years suggests that 
principles and policies can change with surprising 
speed. It is not so long since the British Govern- 
ment was claiming that Cyprus was British in 
perpetuity: now, it would be delighted to see it 
in other hands. The Greeks would have welcomed 
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a compromise settlement earlier: now, driven by 
anti-Turkish feeling, they feel bound to reject it, 
The Turks were delighted to co-operate with the 
Colonial Office in destroying any chance of 
enosis: they would now be delighted to destroy 
the Colonial Office and everything connected with 
it. Archbishop Makarios once refused even to 
consider any scheme which did not promise self- 
determination within a fixed period; he is now 
coming forward with alacrity to examine a plan 
which specifically excludes that possibility. Even 
EOKA has retreated recently from the position 
of intransigence its leaders once took up; it has 
been watching silently while the Archbishop 
studies an offer of a constitution much less liberal] 
than he could have had in 1956. Nor can the 
parties here boast of their consistency. The Con- 
servatives have so far forgotten the Government 
argument in the UN that no foreign power can 
be represented in the administration of Cyprus, 
as to sponsor a scheme which, in effect, gives 
representation both to Greece and Turkey; and 
although the Labour Party is pledged to self- 
determination for Cyprus, its leaders are now 
pressing a ‘half-a-loaf policy on the Greek 
Cypriots. 

The fact that nobody can claim consistency, 
though, is not necessarily going to make a com- 
promise solution any simpler. And if the Govern- 
ment’s plan is not for the moment feasible, it will 
be wise to rely for a time on direct administration 
by the Governor. This may be the only solution, at 
least until the UN meets. By that time the Turks 
will have realised the weakness of their position. 
They are in desperate need of economic aid; they 
cannot afford to goad the Western powers too 
far. And the Greeks may be persuaded to hold 
their hand until the Turkish bluff has been 
called. 

The immediate rejection of the plan, in fact, 
need: not cause too much concern. It was almost 
bound to be detested both by the Turks and by 
the Greeks, no matter what form it took. What 
is necessary now is to make it clear that henceforth 
the needs of the island (and not the strategic 
requirements of Britain, let alone of Turkey) are 
going to be paramount. The Government's deter- 
mination to stop truckling to Menderes must first 
be made clear; then if the Greek Cypriots can be 
persuaded that British intentions are honourable, 
and the Turkish Cypriots shown that their hopes 
of direct intervention for the mainland are liars, 
the day may come when some workable con- 
stitution can be established. 


SUEZ BRINKMANSHIP 


NCE bitten twice shy’ is evidently not a 

maxim that appeals to Western politicians. 
The Suez disaster was great enough, one would 
have thought, for the West not to want to repeat 
it less than two years later. But incredible though 
it may seem, Mr. Dulles has made it plain that 
armed intervention in the Lebanon is being 
seriously considered in Washington. No conceiv- 
able Western interest would be served by such an 
action. It is true that if the Lebanon were to be 
absorbed by the United Arab Republic, President 
Nasser would control all the oil ports of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. But as all the pipe- 


lines to Lebanon run across Syria they are . 





in the last resort already controlled by him. 

The Lebanese rebels have certainly been helped 
by supplies of arms and men from Syria, but then 
so has the Lebanese Government with supplies of 
arms from America. The present regime in 
Lebanon is pro-West, but unless it can control 
the inhabitants of the country and be on good 
terms with its neighbours, this fact is of no help 
to the West; and if the West intervenes to prop 
up President Chamoun the second condition will 
certainly no longer be valid. The Lebanon’s 
financial prosperity will disappear and she will 
become an economic as well as a political 
liability to the West. 
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Attempts have been made to portray the 
Lebanon crisis as one in which the pro-Western 
democratic regime of President Chamoun is 
being subverted by some Arab national extremists 
who are acting at the behest of Nasser and who 
want to force the Lebanon into the United Arab 
Republic. None of this picture is true. The elec- 
tions of last year were rigged, and there is no 
doubt that President Chamoun intended to have 
the constitution altered so that he could be 
elected in September for a second six-year term. 
Saeb Salaam, the opposition leader, and his fol- 
lowers are certainly pro-Nasser, but there is no 
more reason to think that they want to join the 
UAR in the immediate future than there is that 
the UAR wants them to join it. Egypt has got 
quite enough on her hands at the moment without 
adding the Lebanon. Lastly, the head of the 
largest Christian community in the Lebanon, the 
Maronite Patriarch, opposes President Chamoun, 
and he can hardly be thought to be an Egyptian 
stooge. 

The regime is at least as much in the wrong as 
the opposition, and for the West to intervene in 
what is essentially a rather unsavoury internal 
political struggle would merely confirm the belief 
that is already all too widely held in the Arab 
world—that as the West is incurably imperialistic, 
the Arabs must look to the East. 


Commercial Principles 


HE vote of the London garages against ending 
‘Fas strike—for that was what it amounted to 
—must have come as a disagreeable surprise to 
those industrial correspondents who have been 
arguing that the strike was the work of an un- 
popular minority of agitators. The fact is that the 
continuance of the stoppage is symptomatic of 
the trend discussed in the Spectator last week: the 
trend away from working-class loyalty, away 
from loyalty to trade unions, towards group soli- 
darity. If the strike were in a more sensible cause 
it would be possible to admire the way in which 
men and women who realise the futility of the 
dispute, and who must be feeling the financial 
pinch, none the less elect to stand or fall together 
(admittedly by only a small majority; but even 
that was unexpected). The news of their deter- 
mination was not an unmixed blow to Mr. Frank 
Cousins; although he had let himself be persuaded 
that the dispute was doing the trade union move- 
ment nothing but harm, and suffered a rebuff 
from the fact that his advice to this effect was not 
taken by the busmen, there was some balm to his 
injured self-esteem in that they conclusively 
demonstrated that the strike was not a put-up, 
Cousins-inspired job. 

In the meantime, the wage increases elsewhere 
which have been alarming the Chancellor con- 
tinue—making the determination not to give way 
to the busmen’s demands, on principle, seem 
almost academic. But the decision to refuse 
compromise has one advantage, which should not 
lightly be forfeited. ‘It has been said over and over 
again, Sir John Elliot argued recently, ‘that 
nationalised industries have no guts; that they will 
have to pay anything because the money is not 
shareholders’ money, because they are not like 
private enterprise. This is a public service run here 
on commercial principles.’ Admittedly the phrase 


‘run on commercial principles’ has often: been 
used in the past and turned out to be only a pious 
aspiration. The only reason, though, why it has 
meant very little is that the industries were not 
compelled by governments to stand on their own 
feet. Indeed they were very often encouraged to 
give way to wage claims to avoid industrial (and 
political) trouble. They have had little incentive to 
fight for their right to be commercial. But this 
very freedom from the need to stick to commercial 
principles, which in the past has made them weak, 


LorD STANSGATE is 81 years old. 
What is more, he is remarkably 
active, quick-witted and hale for a 
man of that age, and particularly 
for a man of that age whose life 
has been fully and vigorously 
occupied with fighting the good fight—the only 
good fight, that is, the fight for his beliefs. The 
single concession his mortal coil has made to age 
is a tendency to deafness. There is nothing re- 
markable in this; many a man suffers far worse 
physical disabilities as the years settle more 
heavily on his shoulders, and I myself, though I 
can give Lord Stansgate several decades, am quite 
unable to run a mile in less than four minutes—or, 
for the matter of that, in less than half an hour. 
And there is certainly, I should have said, nothing 
funny in it. Yet the tenth Earl of Selkirk, who, I 
am told, is a member of the Government—though 
I am not, be it noted, told why—saw fit to laugh 
loudly on Monday at Lord Stansgate’s obvious 
difficulty in hearing what was being said during 
the discussion of the proposed new Standing 
Order for the House of Lords. I am often told, 
largely by people whose duties do not take them 
to the House of Lords even as often as mine do 
me, that the bad manners of the Lower House, 
about which I am frequently to be beard com- 
plaining, are by no means to be met with in the 
Upper. Then will some intellectual heir of William 
of Ockham kindly explain to me the difference 
between the MP who laughs at Mr. Bevan’s stam- 
mer and the Lord who laughs at Lord Stansgate’s 
deafness? 

For myself, I laugh at the Lords. They were 
discussing, if you please, a motion to provide for 
leave of absence to be granted to such of their 
number as may indicate no desire to attend their 
proceedings. Since those who want leave of 
absence have hitherto taken it au francais, and 
since those who want it frequently or all the time 
compose the overwhelming majority of their 
Lordships’ House, I could not at first see the point 
of the hours allotted to this discussion, except 
perhaps as an attempt at an empirical proof of 
Parkinson’s Law. Close examination of the pro- 
posed Standing Order, however, revealed a clue. 
Peers who do not reply within twenty-eight days 
to the Lord Chancellor’s request to them to say 
whether or no they wish to apply for leave of 
absence may be granted it automatically. So here, 
then, is after all these years a method of keeping 
the backwoodsmen out of the House. The Lord 
Chancellor writes and asks them whether they 
want leave of absence; those of them who are 
incarcerated in lunatic asylums (a much higher 
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can now make them strong. If London Transport 
were a commercial concern, determined at all 
costs to make a profit on the year’s trading, a 
formula would have been found days ago to start 
the wheels turning again. As things are, though, 
Sir John could cheerfully contemplate the dispute 
dragging on for months. The longer it has lasted, 
in fact, the stronger his hand will be when it 
comes to cutting the bus system down to size: 
in making it—eventually—a sounder commercial 
proposition. 
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proportion than you might think) or otherwise 
unable or unwilling to reply make no answer; and 
they are automatically granted leave of absence 
and thus debarred from the House for the re- 
mainder of the session, or for whatever other 
period of time the leave runs. 

Oh, yes? That is what you think they decided, 
is it? Then kindly attend to the debate, as I did. 
A peer who is granted leave of absence is then 
not ‘expected’ to turn up, speak or vote. But there 
is no sanction whatever to prevent his doing so, 
and he does not even have to give notice that he 
proposes to ignore the leave of absence he has 
been granted. In other words, every second of the 
debate was, quite literally, a waste of time. 
Nothing has changed in the position of peers who 
do, do not, may, wish to, can, cannot, will or 
won't attend sittings of the House some of the 
time, all the time, or never. And every man Jack 
—Lord Jack, I suppose it should be—present at 
the discussion could claim his three guineas sola- 
tium. I counted eighty-six of them at one point, 
which means that you and I have forked out 
£270 18s. in order that this nonsense might be 
carried on. Not much, really? You are entitled to 
your open-handedness; for my part, I begrudge 
every penny of it. Apart, that is, from a tenner, 
which I would gladly pay again to hear again the 
Fourteenth Earl of Home apologise for not hear- 
ing some point or other by saying that ‘The joke 
of the noble Lord behind me was so good that I 
could not hear what the noble Viscount said.’ The 
joke in question was as follows; there was some 
discussion of whether peers who turned up after 
being granted leave of absence should be seated 
above or below the bar. ‘Jn the bar!’ cried some 
latter-day Beumarchais, and pandemonium en- 
sued, several of their Lordships laughing them- 
selves literally silly, and a number (including his 
Fourteenth Lordship) coming dangerously close 
to death from auto-asphyxiation. As for me, I got 
up and went to the opera. ‘ 

Which, it turned out, was what I might have 
done on Tuesday, instead of going to hear the 
Prime Minister’s promised statement about the 
Cyprus plan in the House of Commons. A House 
packed almost Budget-full (though with the differ- 
ence that Mr. Nabarro was the last, instead of the 
first, to enter) got noticeably rowdier as the end 
of question-time approached; the tension had 
clearly proved too much for most of them. Mr. 
Macmillan rose to a muted cheer and announced 
that the statement was postponed until Thursday 
(by the time you read these words you will know 
whether further grace was asked for when Thurs- 
day came round). Mr. Gaitskell leaped—got—io 
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his feet and claimed credit for the idea of bringing 
NATO into the problem, and after Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, of all unlikely people, had asked 
whether the fact that reports of the Government’s 
intentions had been appearing in various ‘news- 
papers meant that there had been a leak (if Mr. 
Macmillan’s reply meant anything at all—an un- 
likely supposition, in the circumstances—it meant 
that there had been) members desirous of taking 
their seats were asked to come to the Table, which 
three members so desirous duly did (the Tory 
getting a much louder cheer than the two Opposi+ 
tion recruits) and Tapers desirous of going some- 
where else went somewhere else. Leaving this dis- 
appointing rendezvous with destiny, I shared a 
taxi with a back-bench member who launched, the 
minute the cab had started, into a catalogue of 
complaints about the present condition of the 
House (I should explain that he did not know who 
I was). ‘It’s dead from the neck up,’ he said; ‘it’s 
got no life in it at all, and something will have to 
be done if we don’t want the same sort of thing 
as happened in France. The fact is, people are 
losing all respect for the place. Do you know 
[indeed I did] that I've seen men voting for things 
I knew they didn’t believe in, and when I asked 
them why, they've said, “Oh, what would happen 
if the party threw us out; what would we do for 
a living at our age?”’ But what’s to be done about 
it, eh? That's the sixty-four-dollar question.’ I 
reached for my wallet, but all the instincts of my 
Lithuanian peasant ancestors rose to stop me. 
After all, I had just, as I have said, forked out 
£270 18s. to keep the Lords happy, and I had no 
firm faith, in any case, that a satisfactory answer 
would be forthcoming for my sixty-four dollars. 
But it is always nice to hear such unsolicited 
tributes to the accuracy of one’s assessments, 


Meanwhile, the Finance Bill homeward plods 
its weary way, frequently leaving the Press Gallery 
to Hansard and to me. The other day I telephoned 
a member and was told at his home that he was 
away. Would he be back this afternoon? He 
would not. Or tomorrow? Alas, no. But he'll be 
back the day after, of course, for the Finance Bill. 
Of course? Of course? To hear Mrs. Eirene White 
say that ‘Our main argument has been concerned 
with the competitive position of the button’? You 
may say, if you like, that they make buttons in 
Mrs. White’s constituency, and that she is there- 
fore keen to have the purchase tax on them re- 
duced, or at any rate to look as if she is trying to. 
But this problem could easily be solved by having 
members who find themselves in this position go 
before a notary public and make a statutory 
declaration to the effect that they are strongly in 
favour of buttons, and indeed of press-studs, snap- 
fasteners, zips, hairpins and curlers (all of which 
got their meed of attention during the debate). 
This could then be published in the form of a 
supplement to the London Gazette and, suitably 
enlarged to fit on a double-crown poster, fly- 
posted throughout the appropriate constituencies. 
This procedure would have an added advantage in 
that it would enable us all to avoid exchanges like 
this : 

Mr. Amory: ‘I have no doubt whatever about 

the importance of buttons. Since coming into the 

House today I have had the misfortune to lose a 

button, and all I can say is that it creates an 
uncomfortable feeling in one’s mind.’ 

Mr. H. Witson: ‘Is the Chancellor aware that 
the phrase coined by the former Financial Secre- 


tary for such a circumstance is “a yawning gap”? 

Mr. Amory: ‘In view of the absolute necessity 
of replacing this button, I am not sure whether 
I ought not to say that I have an interest to 
declare... . 

Mr. H. Wirson: ‘. . . It was my hon. Friend 
the Member for Flint, East (Mrs. White), who, 
before Whitsun and again tonight, asked the 
Chancellor to give way on buttons. It has become 
clear that the Chancellor’s button had to give 
way on him before he felt disposed to accept the 


IT CAN AT LEAST be said for the 
Russians that their murder of Imre 
Nagy was in tune with their earlier 
treatment of him. I think it is worth 
while recalling the full tale of their 
4 perfidy. When the Hungarian revolt 
broke out, Mikoyan and Suslov arrived in Buda- 
pest. A quick appraisal of the situation showed 
them that there was only one man who had a 
chance of keeping control: Imre Nagy. In a 
patronising way Mikoyan endorsed Nagy as 
Premier, authorised his ‘concessions’ and then 
flew back to Russia. Nagy, believing himself to 
be free to carry out the agreed programme, was 
about to make a broadcast to the Hungarian 
people when two Soviet plain-clothes men stepped 
out of the shadows. After a struggle they got hold 
of his script, forced him to delete parts and 
finally stood behind him, hands in pockets, while 
he spoke into the microphone. At ten o’clock on 
the evening of November 3, 1956, General Pal 
Maleter, Nagy’s Minister of Defence, arrived at 
the Russian Headquarters. He had come at the 
invitation of the Russians to discuss plans for 
their withdrawal from Hungary. At daybreak on 
the next morning the Soviet forces moved in to 
attack Budapest. Maleter was arrested and Nagy 
filed for protection to the Yugoslav Embassy. 
* * * 
ON NOVEMBER 21 Janos Kadar, the Russian- 
installed Premier, wrote to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment guaranteeing Nagy a free return to his home. 
The note specifically asserted that ‘it [the Hun- 
garian Government] has no intention of taking 
punitive action against Imre Nagy or members of 
his group because of their past activities.’ Relying 
on this promise, at half-past six on the evening of 
November 22 Nagy and his friends entered a bus 
which the Government had sent to the doors of 
the embassy. Two Yugoslav diplomats. travelled 
with him to see that he reached home safely. The 
bus had scarcely started moving when Soviet 
officers jumped aboard. A Russian police car 
nosed in front and another behind; the bus was 
diverted to the Soviet Military Headquarters. 
There the two Yugoslavs were pushed into the 
street. Nagy was sent to prison in Rumania the 
same night. And now he and Maleter are dead. 
~ + x 

I AM SORRY to see that the habit of journalists 
being offered, and accepting, honours appears to 
be on the increase. For a great many years the 
tradition has been maintained that metropolitan 
journalists (journalists in the provinces, for some 
reason, are less rigidly bound) do not appear on 
the Honours Lists. Around the 1820s journalists 
began to throw off the stigma of being govern- 
ment hacks; and honours, which along with places 
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proposals that were urged upon him. . . . }was 
a little afraid that suspicious-minded people 
might think that we were trying to cover up the 
right hon. Gentleman in some way because he 
felt it impossible to rise until he had dealt with 
the problem of the missing button.’ 

I suppose there is no chance that the Lower 
House will institute a scheme for the compulsory 
granting of leave of absence to some of its mem- 
bers? I thought not. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


and pensions were one of the ways by which 
governments had become accustomed to bribe 
them into support of the administration, were 
accordingly refused. The value of this self-denying 
ordinance was later reduced when governments 
found they could just as easily, and much more 
effectively, bribe the newspaper proprietors: the 
history of the rise in the peerage of the press 
barons 
Hark! the Herald’s College sings 
As it fakes their quarterings 
is one of the shoddiest episodes in the whole story 
of the press. It is consequently less likely that any 
government today would bother to hold out the 
promise of an honour to any journalist as the 
price of his support. Still, it was a valuable tradi- 
tion. It taught journalists to maintain complete 
independence of outlook, and not to expect any 
favours from the governments of the day. And it is 
still, after all, conceivable that a journalist who 
feels his services might qualify him for appear- 
ance on the Honours List should begin to play 
down criticism of the government. Those journal- 
ists who have received them have been more 
worthy of them than many other recipients. But it 
would do no harm if all the national newspapers, 
at least, kept to the rule which, I understand, The 
Times imposes on members of its staff: that 
honours are not to be accepted. 
* /*” + 

THE ATTACK made by the Conservatives’ 1922 
Committee on Granada Television, for what is 
alleged to be Left-wing bias in that company’s 
programmes, stems from an unlovely combination 
of jealousy and a total misunderstanding of what 
‘fair’ means as applied to a political television 
programme. Such an agitation would not norm- 
ally merit serious attention, but since Lord 
Hailsham, on behalf of the Conservative Party, is 
to make the protest official it is perhaps worth 
while examining the complaints. (Of course, 
charges of Left-wing bias have been bandied 
about for years; it is only the fact that the 
head of Granada TV, is well known as a supporter 
of the Labour Party that has given the latest critics 
their zeal.) The programme that attracted most of 
the Tory wrath was Under Fire, in which two 
people, often (but by no means always) Members 
of Parliament, are questioned on some topic of 
the day by a studio audience. It is objected, 
among other things, that the producers deliber- 
ately select obscure Tories who are then torn to 
pieces by the pro-Labour crowd in the audience. 
None of the Tories who have appeared has ever 
made such a complaint, but to some extent the 
weakness of those presenting the Government's 
case on television is inevitable; Ministers do not 
normally appear except on special occasions, 
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which naturally reduces the Government's 
strength in this field. But I fear that the Conserva- 
tives must face more honestly the embarrassing 
fact that talent is spread thin on their back 
benches; and, still more embarrassing, it is largely 
(and predictably) confined to men who by their 
resolute independence of mind have made then - 
selves suspect in the party—men such as Sir 
Robert Boothby and, before his departure for 
Australia, Mr. Angus Maude. It is significant that 
ATV, when it was casting around for somebody 
to put the Tory view on its new programme, 
The People Ask Parliament, chose Lord Hinching- 
brooke, who does not even accept the Tory Whip. 
Nobody, as far as I know, has accused Mr. Val 
Parnell of being pro-Socialist. 


* * * 


THE SHOE begins to pinch at the point where the 
honest lobby-fodder of the Tory Party conceive 
the idea that, given the chance, they could do as 
well on television as Sir Robert, and assume that 
the fact that they are not given the chance can 
only be a sinister Left-wing plot. Of course, Tories 
who appear on Under Fire are given a rough time; 
the whole point of the programme is that speakers 
appear on it to defend political decisions and 
actions, and since the Conservatives at present 
form the Government they naturally find them- 
selves under fire from opponents of new legisla- 
tion or other Government actions. But this would 
be equally true if a Labour Government were in 
office. Incidentally, in the last fourteen months or 
so twenty-seven Tory MPs have appeared on this 
programme, compared with twelve Labour MPs 
and one Liberal. Presumably Labour will now 
protest at Granada’s deplorable pro-Tory bias. 
+ * * 


THE Daily Mail since Suez—when, after wobbling 
for a day or two, it decided that its duty was to 
follow its readers and support the invasion—has 
been in a state of inferiority-complex jingoism 
which would do credit to the smallest and most 
xenophobic banana republic. This would not 
matter if there were not good reason to believe 
that it was still giving its readers the views they 
wanted to read, i.e., their own. On Tuesday the 
Mail excelled itself. Under the heading ‘Impossible 
Men’ it devoted its leader to Archbishop Makarios 
and President Nasser. ‘Both are the kind of impos- 
sible characters devoid of tolerance, balance, com- 
promise and humanity. . . .’ In view of his failure 
to denounce terrorism it is legitimate to accuse 
Makarios of lack of humanity, but however much 
the Mail may dislike Nasser what possible evi- 
dence has it got for saying he is not humane? As 
Desmond Stewart points out in his perceptive if 
rather scrappy account of how Egypt came to be 
what she is today, Young Egypt (Wingate, 18s.), 
the Egyptian revolution has been singularly blood- 
less; Nasser cannot therefore be accused of 
hypocrisy when in the course of a very revealing 
interview he told Stewart that he did not admire 
Danton or Robespierre because they were ‘too 
bloodshedding’ but that he admired Voltaire. To 
return to the Daily Mail article, it described ‘our 
withdrawal from. Egypt’ as ‘one of the greatest 
acts of self-abnegation in history.’ The greatest, 
indeed, since Lord Kemsley abnegated control of 
the Daily Sketch to Lord Rothermere. 


| _ e 
I WAS GLAD to see The Times coming out so 
strongly, in Monday’s ‘turnover’ article, against 
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recent abuses by the courts of their Contempt 
powers. Under the heading ‘New Muzzle for Free 
Press’ the writer pointed out that in the last two 
years a number of cases, notably the convictions 
of the People and of W. H. Smith and Sons, have 
unnecessarily limited press freedom. In the People 
case the judgment even implied that it may be a 
contempt to show up a criminal before he has 
been prosecuted . . . if to do so might conceiv- 
ably prejudice his chances of a fair trial when he 
is brought to trial. For authority for these rulings 
the courts have had to go back to a judgment of 
Lord Hardwicke in 1742—a time when every 
weapon in the judicial armoury was being brought 
to bear on the press because it was emerging as 
hostile to the established order. These points have 
been made in the Spectator on more than one 
occasion recently; but The Times writer adds one 
or two new ones—notably a recent judgment in a 
Chancery case: that it is contempt to publish even 
the result of proceedings in Chambers although 
no question of prejudicing a fair trial could arise. 
‘Since only a small minority of cases in the High 
Court ever reach the light of open court, this 
amounts to a virtual ban on the publication of 
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anything to do with the great majority of such 
proceedings.’ There is no justification for con- 
tempt procedure as it is now exercised, with its 
trappings of arbitrary power, and its denial of the 
normal right of trial by jury and of appeal. 

+ * . 


I SEE the Diplomatic Correspondent of the News 
Chronicle claims. that Stalin directed his ‘How 
many divisions?’ sneer at de Gaulle, as well as at 
the Pope. Is there in fact any first-hand account 
of his doing so? Remarks of this kind tend to get 
attached to a number of different occasions; to 
how many generals has been attributed the phrase 
—following a review of the troops—‘I don’t know 
what they will do to the enemy, but by God they 
frighten me!’? It is normally attributed to the 
Duke of Wellington, but when did he say it? And 
was it not said, or written, earlier—by General 
Abercrombie (if memory serves) about the Irish 
“Yeos’? I would be interested to hear any evidence 
that Stalin did in fact ask the question about 
de Gaulle’s divisions at Yalta. Come to think of 
it, what is the evidence that he ever asked it about 
the divisions deployed by the Pope? 

PHAROS 


Can Hindi Suffice? 


By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


HE acute controversy raging in India over the 

questions if, how and when Hindi is to replace 
English ranks among the kind of headaches which 
recently led Mr. Nehru (unsuccessfully) to beg 
the Congress Party to allow him a short period 
of freedom from office so that he can think them 
out quietly. At first sight the Hindi versus English 
dispute looks like one of those private fights from 
which good manners debar all outside participa- 
tion; a matter which India must and will decide 
for herself. But the possible international and 
domestic implications of any attempt to force 
Hindi into the place which English now occupies 
are so far-reaching that a foreigner may be for- 
given for pondering upon them. 


Bismarck remarked that the future of Europe 
might well be shaped by the mutual understand- 
ing developed between Britain and the United 
States because Americans speak English. Sub- 
sequent history has shown that he was right. 
Since his day the English language has become 
a world language: a powerful link between all 
nations, Eastern as well as Western, who practise 
parliamentary democracy and the rule of law. 
It fulfils these functions, moreover, without in any 
way displacing national languages, as the ex- 
amples of Ceylon, Malaya, Pakistan and Ghana 
plainly prove. It has the further advantage of 
enabling newly independent lands to take their 
place with confidence and ease in the deliberations 
of all international gatherings: many Indians to- 


day believe that their country owes much of her 
present position in international affairs to the 
mastery of the English language which her repre- 
sentatives display so conspicuously at every inter- 
national conference. And all such practical 
advantages of a good working acquaintance with 
English are possibly, in the last resort, less im- 
portant than the opportunities which that lan- 
guage offers to underdeveloped countries for 
sharing with advanced countries the benefits of 
scientific and technicological advances. 

Considering the benefits which India herself has 
derived from English, it may seem strange 
that the rivalry between Hindi and English is 
so embittered. The contest looks too unequal. Yet 
the facts are a matter of observation. Highly re- 
spected political leaders, some of them as vener- 
able in years as in appearance, seem to lose their 
habitual restraint in their zeal to scarify oppo- 
nents. Younger men freely threaten, and occa- 
sionally indulge in, actual violence. The Indian 
press is fiercely divided along partisan lines. 

The objective, laid down in the Constitution, 
of substituting Hindi for English as the official ~ 
language by 1965 has proved in practice so 
damaging to the interests of the Congress Party in 
South, West and East India that only obdurate 
champions of Hindi now seriously profess to be- 
lieve in the possibility of carrying it through 
unaltered. The December meeting of the party 
seemed ready to relegate the change to some 
vague and nebulous future. But this has done little 
to heal the quarrels. Mr. Nehru himself appears 
far from happy about it; he has Jectured the 
extremists on both sides in very severe terms. 
But he has added fuel to the flames he was trying 
to extinguish by accusing those who argue that 
Hindi cannot, leave alone ought not to, replace 
English, of attempting to disrupt the unity of the 
country. 
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There jshe goes! H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester names 











her ‘British Duchess’, and down the slipway and into the 
Clyde moves the first of BP’s 42,000eton tankers. 





Duchess’ just as soon as they start work on her again; which 
will be only minutes after she is launched. 


Full steam ahead. This funnel will be fitted to ‘British | 





Clydebank’s first 
4?,000-ton tanker 


At 1.14 p.m. on Monday, 2nd June, with a roar of hawsers and a great cheer from the hundreds 
thronging Clydebank, the first 42,000-ton tanker ever built by a British firm for a British fleet slid 


gracefully down the slipway. H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester had launched—BRITISH DUCHESS | 


Built by John Brown of Clydebank (they built 
both the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth) 
this ship, on order to The BP Tanker Company, 
is the biggest tanker yet to be built in Britain to 
sail under the British flag. 

Second only to the Queen Mary 
The British Duchess is a mighty ship indeed. In 





fact, as Sir James McNeill, Managing Director 
of John Brown & Co., said at her launching, 
“When she is completed, her displacement tonnage 
for vessels-under the British flag will be second 
only to the Queen Mary’’, 

But BP plans far bigger ships than this. Others 
now building or onorder include six 42,000-ton 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 





COMPANY LIMITED 


sister ships to the British Duchess, 12 other 
vessels of 50,000 tons and 7 giants of 65,000 tons. 


Oil supplies doubled? 

Within the next 10 years Britain may have to 
double her oil supplies. The British Petroleum 
Company is making sure that not only is the oil 
found and-brought to the surface and refined, 
but that there are ships to carry it. Ships like 
the British Duchess are even further proof of 
how confidently BP plans for the future. 
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Since the deeply respected Mr. Rajagopalachari 
of Madras and Dr..B..C. Roy, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, with many other persons of national 
standing, are saying precisely this, Mr. Nehru’s 
statement brought upon his head a storm of 
criticism. Even so loyal a supporter of the Prime 
Minister as Mr. Krishna Menon, the Defence 
Minister, while not attacking his chief, was soon 
afterwards moved to declare publicly that he 
himself does not know a word of Hindi: and that 
to him the struggle between Hindi and English 
is a struggle between obscurantism and modern- 
ism. Further, Mr. Nehru exposed himself to the 
retort that the one way of destroying the unity 
which all Indians agree with him in prizing is 
_ to impose Hindi as the official language in face 
of the feeling, spread over many States, that such 
action would discriminate unfairly against large 
numbers of persons. Already entrance, *pro- 
motion and even confirmation in several of the 
All-India Services depend upon a knowledge of 
Hindi which makes heavy demands on non-Hindi- 
speaking officers. Hindi is largely an ‘invented’ 
language, devised about a century ago by Hindus 
to challenge the currency of Urdu, which was 
associated with typically Muslim culture; it is 
made up of a mixture of popular speech and 
neologisms—many of them polysyllabic, abstruse 
and difficult—derived from Sanskrit. 


Why should a language essential for progress 
in commerce, industry, science and technology be 
abandoned in favour of a tongue which has not 
even attained workable precision of expression 
and can easily assume forms quite unintelligible 
even to those who profess to know it? Opponents 
of Hindi as the official language assert, without 
contradiction, that the elaborate Hindi manuals 
of instruction which careful Russians sent along 
with the aeroplane presented to Mr. Nehru, and 
with some of the machinery which they are in- 
stalling in India, have had to be translated into 
English by learned scholars of Sanskrit before 
anyone else can make head or tail of them. Is 
this the kind of language, the champions of 
English ask, to which an enlightened India ought 
to pin her faith in this technological age? 


The partisans of Hindi are content to rest their 
case on impassioned assertions that English, as 
a relic of British rule, deserves no support from 
patriotic Indians; that Hindi is already spoken 
(admittedly, perhaps, in simple form) by 40 per 
cent. of the population of India; that there is 
no reason why the rest of the population should 
not learn it instead of English if they want to 
take part in administering the country; and that 
all other nations have a national language as a 
symbol of self-respect. 


To the foreign observer much of the present 
controversy seems to turn on the reluctance of 
the partisans of Hindi to admit the difference in 
linguistic situation between India and other coun- 
tries. Other lands have usually one or, at most, 
two or three languages: while India has some 
fourteen, many with great and ancient literatares 
—a fact officially recognised by the recent division 
of the country between fourteen linguistic States. 
In history, India has always had a lingua franca 
—sometimes Sanskrit, sometimes Persian, some- 
times English—as an inter-statal medium of com- 
munication. But the lingua franca has never been 


a language spoken by the masses nor was it 
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associated with, or calculated to confer advantage 
upon, any particular region. English ‘had (and 
has) the further merits (shared in its day by Per- 
sian) of being also a medium of international 
diplomacy and a vehicle of the latest creative 
knowledge. Practical experience shows that In- 
dians who learn it kill three birds with one stone: 
they can communicate with fellow Indians whose 
mother-tongue is different; they can play their 
part in Commonwealth and United Nations 
affairs without linguistic handicap; and they have 
access to the best scientific and technical know- 
ledge which the world can offer them. Hindi, 
though it will always be important because so 
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many people speak it, seems unlikely to fulfil 


more than the first function. Its main appeal today 


is its claim that it can free India from the thral- 


dom of English, still atavistically and mistakenly _ 


associated in the minds of many patriotic persons 
only with bygone British domination. The claim 
will probably persist until the kind of resentful 
complex from which it springs yields to greater 
self-confidence and -a less biased vision of the 
national interest. Meanwhile, the wisest advice 
seems to come from Mr. Krishna Menon, who 
has bluntly told those who do not know English 
to stop shouting about it and those who dislike 
Hindi to refrain from attacking it. 


of. Privilege 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


R. HOBGOBLIN: Mr. Speaker, I ask for 

your guidance on a matter of privilege. As 
I was leaving the House this evening at opening 
time, a person, alleging himself to be what is 
known as a Whip, came up to me and told me that 
I might not go out because there was likely to be 
a division. I submit to you, Mr. Speaker, that such 
action on the part of such a person was quite 
clearly a breach of privilege, punishable by 
admonition, reprimand, or even, since the person 
in question alleged himself to be an honourable 
Member of this House, by imprisonment in the 
Clock Tower during the pleasure of the House. 
The list of possible breaches of privilege, Mr. 
Speaker, is given by Erskine May, 16th edition, 
chapter viii. These breaches are summarised by 
Anson. I. 187. We there read, as also in Campion, 
that ‘Attempts to threaten or intimidate Members 
for their actions in the House have been declared_. 
to be breaches of privilege by the House.’ I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, that, since this person, the Whip, 
not only indicated that I must remain in the 
House but also indicated the way in which I must 
vote in the event of a division, his action 
amounted to an attempt to threaten and/or 
intimidate an honourable Member of this House 
and was therefore clearly a breach of the un- 
doubted privileges of this House, as defined by 
the Bill of Rights of 1688. 

The Speaker: But the Bill of Rights is concerned 
with proceedings in Parliament. The honourable 
Member was apparently proceeding out of Parlia- 
ment. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hobgoblin: Further to that point of order 
and with great respect, Mr. Speaker, I submit 
that proceeding out of Parliament is clearly a 
proceeding in Parliament. If an honourable 
Member uses an argument in a letter rather than 
deploying it on the floor of the House, that is a 
proceeding in Parliament because he might have 
deployed it on the floor of the House, although in 
fact he did not do so. Had I been expelled from 
the House, then it might be argued that my pro- 
ceeding out of Parliament was not a proceeding in 
Parliament. But, since I was trying to proceed out 
of Parliament at a time when I might still, had I 
preferred to do so, have proceeded in Parliament, 
it is clear, I submit to you, Mr. Speaker, that 
under thése circumstances my proceeding out of 
Parliament was a proceeding in Parliament and 
that this contention is in no way invalidated by 
anything in the Parliamentary Privileges Act, 
1770. 


Mr. Scrunchback: Further to that point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, I distinctly heard the honour- 
able Member say that if he did not have a good 
division record the Whips would see to it that he 
did not get a job. Now, if he got a job—that is to 
say, an office of profit under the Crown—he 
would automatically vacate his seat. Therefore I 
submit to you, Mr. Speaker, that in this case the 
honourable Member's proceeding out of Parlia- 
ment cannot have been a proceeding in Parlia- 
ment, since by proceeding in Parliament he would 
automatically have proceeded out of Parliament. 

Mrs, Screaming: Further to that point of order, 
Mr. Speaker, is it not a fact that by the Vacation 
of Seats Act, 1918, all offices of profit under the 
Crown that attract a profit are for the purposes of 
the Act deemed not to be offices of profit under 
the Crown? Does it not therefore follow, Mr. 
Speaker, that if the honourable Member can show 
that-he was anxious to obtain an office of profit 
which, because it attracted a profit, was therefore 
not an office of profit, then his proceeding out of 
Parliament may well have been a proceeding in 
Parliament, and in that case may not the Whip 
well have been threatening and/or intimidating 
him if he conveyed to him that he was damaging 
his prospects of obtaining an office of profit that 
was not an office of profit? 

Mr. Hobgoblin: I am a 
Member of this House, 
I have 1 idea what 
the division was to be 
about—— 

The Speaker: The fact 
that the honourable 
Member had no _ idea 
what the division was to 
be about does not in itself 
constitute a prima facie 
case that he is a Member 
of this House. In 1771 
(Command Journal. 33. 
212) when a division was 
called on the motion that 
‘Mr. Speaker do leave the 
chair, a stranger, who 
-was not a Member of this 
House, was discovered, 
after the doors had been 
locked, in the No lobby 
and was indeed counted 
in the division, but 


this stranger pleaded 
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that he had been locked in by mistake and that 
he only made his way to the No lobby because a 
man must be somewhere. He pleaded that he had 
ho notion what the division was about and had 
no wish to record a vote. On evidence being given 
by several honourable Members that he was a 
good fellow, he was ‘ordered to be taken from 
the Bar,’ and it was decided that no further action 
was necessary. 

Mr. Hobgoblin: But I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is no parallel between a person who is 
not a Member of this House voting in a division 
when he does not know what it is about and a 
person who is a Member of this House voting 
in a division when he does not know what it is 
about. The ‘ancient and undoubted privileges’ of 
this House are ‘most readily granted and con- 
firmed’ to us by the Crown at the opening of each 
Parliament. Now, just as it is a well-known maxim 
of the law that ‘ignorance of the law excuses no 
man’ except the lawyer, so in political affairs 
‘every man is presumed to intend the natural 
consequences of his acts’ except the politician. 
While it may be an excuse for another man that 
he cannot have intended to vote because he did 
not know what the vote was about, no one can 
reasonably maintain that such an excuse applies 
to a Member of this House. It is one of the most 
ancient and most undoubted privileges of ‘a 
Member of this House, Mr. Speaker, to cast his 
vote under such circumstances, and, if he is 
entitled to cast his vote, he is entitled not to cast 
his vote. He cannot properly be prevented from 
abstaining merely because he does not know what 
he is abstaining from. 

The Speaker: I think that the honourable 
Member has made his case. I rule that there is 
here a prima facie case of a breach of privilege, 
to be submitted to the Committee of Privileges, 


Labour and 
By STUART 


HE Labour Party’s policy document on edu- 
"Scale Learning to Live, has appeared at last 
and effectively corrects the garbled reports of its 
contents which have appeared from time to time 
during recent months. To judge’ from some of 
them, there was at one time a danger of the 
authors of the report being hypnotised by the 
chalk line of the public schools. In the event, they 
have refused the integrators and the nationalisers 
alike and stand committed to the undoubtedly 
correct decision to keep the independent schools 
independent. As a matter of fact, the concluding 
paragraph on this subject in Learning to Live 
might have come from a speech of Lord 
Hailsham’s at Brighton last year. It is good advice 
to all parties: 

There is a risk that argument over this 
question may give it an importance which, in 
proportion to the whole field of education, it 
does not possess. Compare, today, the free 
national system of education and the private 
fee-paying system. It is the national system 
which provides the greater variety and 
attempts the most difficult tasks. Despite all 
its present inadequacies, it is vigorous and 
capable of great advance. To make the nation’s 
schools fully worthy of the nation will be an 
‘immense achievement. Smaller classes, better- 
qualified teachers, better equipment and a 


under the resolutions of January 34, 1694, and 
January 3, 1701, for their advice to this House 
whether or not all Whips should be confined in 
the first instance to the Serjeant and afterwards 
imprisoned in the Clock Tower during the 
pleasure of the House. 

Mrs. Screaming: But further to that point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, I have here in my hands two 
letters received this morning from constituents. 
The one urges me to vote in favour of the Loose 
Button Bill, maintaining that there is strong 
opinion in my constituency in favour of that Bill. 
The other, which goes even farther, threatens, on 
the other hand, that I shall not be readopted if I 
support the Loose Button Bill. I ask for your 
ruling, Mr. Speaker, that such letters from con- 
stituents are clear threats and/or intimidations 
and therefore undoubted breaches of the priv- 
ileges of this House. 

Mr. Scrunchback: Further to that point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, as it is the assumption of 
democracy that all constituents should record 
their votes and as it is impossible for a constituent 
to vote for one candidate without voting against 
another, I submit for your consideration whether 
there is not a prima facie case of breach of 
privilege for constituents to exist. 

The Speaker: Erskine May says, ‘Conduct not 
amounting to a direct attempt to influence a 
Member in the discharge of his duty but having 
a tendency to impair his independence in the 
future performance of his duty will also be 
treated as a breach of privilege.’ Therefore, while 
it-could hardly be maintained that it is a breach 
of privilege merely to be a constituent per se, it 
would appear that there is a prima facie case that 
a breach of privilege has been committed when- 
ever a constituent in any way takes any political 
action. 


the Schools 


MACLURE 


higher proportion of sixth formers in our own 
schools will open the door of opportunity and 
steadily reduce the influence of the privileged 
fee-paying schools on public life, We believe that 
the next Labour Government should concen- 
trate its educational endeavours on this work. 
The political sting of the report, of course, is 
the chapter on ‘Comprehensive Secondary Edu- 
cation.’ This is studiously mild and the extent to 
which it would send the balloon up would depend 
entirely on the way in which it was administered. 
This is no blueprint for the establishment of a 
network of big schools on the London pattern. 
Instead the report envisages various different 
methods of achieving the main aim—that of end- 
ing the segregation of children at the age of 
eleven into separate types of school. (As a matter 
of fact the number of schools with a wide range 
of courses of the kind envisaged by the report 
is growing steadily each year and certainly not 
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only in those parts of the country where Labour 
is strong.) 

The report defends selection as a continuous 
part of educational guidance, but disputes the 
necessity of elevating certain decisions made at 
ten plus to special importance. How to ‘end the 
eleven plus’ would be left to local authorities to 
decide, but the authors note that there are many 
variations on the comprehensive theme which can 
be played. There is no getting away from the 
fact that Learning to Live proposes to lay down 
the comprehensive principle for universal appli- 
cation and would require all authorities to pro- 
duce plans to this end, with the consequent 
demise of the grammar school in its present form. 
But it seems to be recognised that local circum- 
stances and susceptibilities would have to be re- 
spected. All in all, this section is much less radical 
than many people thought it would be. 

This is about the only really controversial pro- 
posal in the report: the rest shows remarkable 
restraint and a genuine desire to construct a 
realistic five-year programme. A Royal Commis- 
sion on the universities is proposed and, while the 
universities themselves are unlikely to welcome 
this, there is little doubt that there would be 
plenty to look into to keep a Commission busy 
for a few years. The block grant which figures 
in-Mr. Henry Brooke’s Local Government Bill 
would go, and the percentage principle be restored 
for education ‘as part of the general review of 
local government finance ... which will be 
carried out by the Labour Government.’ The Edu- 
cation Act would be amended to prevent 
children from leaving school before they have 
completed the fourth year at a secondary school. 
This would mean a mass exodus each July instead 
of three times a year and would add to the 
problems of the youth employment service at a 
difficult time, but has obvious advantages for 
the schools. Special schools and other services for 
the handicapped would receive priority. The pro- 
jects of raising the leaving age to sixteen and of 
setting up county colleges are pushed firmly 
beyond the first five years. 

The core of the five-year plan is the reduction 
of the sizes of classes and the replacement of 
slum schools and all-age schools. The authors of 
the report want to reduce the size of all classes 
to thirty—the present unenforced regulations 
allow forty in primary schools and thirty in 
secondary—but there is no quick or cheap way 
of stepping up the supply of teachers to the extent 
which the report advocates, Although this is 
bracketed with the five-year programme, it is not 
stated how long it would take to bring about. 
Latest figures indicate that a capital programme 
for teacher-training colleges of between £30 and 
£40 million may be required—in addition to every 
improvisation—to achieve the present aim of re- 
ducing all classes to regulation size in ten years. 
To realise Labour’s larger ambitions in five years 
would involve the building of about 50,000 new 
training-college places at a cost of about £100 
million, and thereafter the recruitment of 25,000 
would-be teachers each year. If the money were 
available, there would still not be enough candi- 
dates of quality. 

As for replacing the old schools and re- 
organising the remaining all-age schools—to 
carry this through in five years, while at the same 
time pressing on in technical education, would 
probably push up the size of the annual school- 
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building programme from around £60 million as 
at present to over £100 million. 

The cost of all this is vast. But there is no way 
of getting round it, and no doubt that the quality 
of the educational system will determine the 
pattern of economic no less than cultural life a 
generation hence. Something along the lines of 
this report is well on the way to becoming an 
agreed policy—the Liberals put out broadly 
similar proposals a couple of weeks ago and, 
when the time comes, the Conservatives will be 
climbing on to the same band wagon. The Labour 
report explicitly recognises that it can only be 
carried through given a larger share of the 
national income, and makes the claim that the 
Labour Party is prepared to face the difficulties 
of getting this across to the public in terms of 


Fi | Isis and 


priorities. (The phrase from Challenge to Britain 
which is quoted in support of this has a sancti- 
monious ring—"We must see that the money is 
found even if this involves going without other 
things’—but is hard to dispute.) 

This manifesto—one of the best party docu- 
ments about education published since the war— 
will have served a useful and perhaps unexpected 
purpose, if as well as sharpening political con- 
troversy it actually helps to hammer out an 
agreed programme across the party lines. The 
authors and the readers of this and other policies 
for education appreciate the cost and the need 
for the cost: there is a major task of cerebral 
irrigation to be undertaken before this fully per- 
meates the mind of the public at large, let alone 
the Chancellors and ‘Shadow-Chancellors. 


The Isis 7 ) 


By STRIX 


¢yT is sad to think,’ wrote the editor of The Isis 
[in March, 1929, ‘that from now on practically 
no-one will accuse us of libel, blasphemy, mis- 
representation, criminal negligence, obscenity, 
plagiarism, and getting their initials wrong: that 
no-one will seek our help in founding a glee- 
club or a school of thought, in selling a ptiht or 
a sonnet-sequence.’ 

On this (I fear) slightly arch note the youthful 
Strix relinquished control of The Isis. With which 
is incorporated The Varsity: a social view of 
Oxford Life. Last week’s news of a tiff bétween 
the editor and the proprietor of Isis (as the 
periodical is now more compendiously called) im- 
pelled me to look up the records of a distant 
past. Some kind person at the Holywell Press 
sends me the contemporary product, which I 
generally read; and I thought it might be instruc- 
tive to compare two widely separated vintages of 
an undergraduate journal which was founded in 
1892. 

* * A 

The contrast between Isis 1958 and The Isis 
1929 is, as one would hope, marked. My editor- 
ship began when I was twenty-one and lasted for 
a year. Mr. Dennis Potter, the present incumbent, 
and his recent predecessors have been I believe 
a few years older than I was; and an editor’s tour 
of duty is now limited by custom to one term. 

The modern editor and his staff give the im- 
pression of trying harder, of being more pro- 
fessional than we were thirty years ago. The 
staff's appointments and identities are published 
at the beginning of every term; the list is quite 
a long one. Our list, had we published one, would 
have been shorter; my small stage-army dis- 
charged its duties behind a flimsy camouflage of 
pseudonyms and initials. Nowadays experiments 
are carried out with the make-up and layout; I 
doubt if these technical terms were within our 
ken, and The Isis appeared week after week with 
as few variations in its format as there were, at 
that period, between successive issues of the 
Spectator. 

One has only to compare Isis with The Isis 
to be reminded that tremendous strides have been 
made during the past three decades in the art, or 
practice, of photographing human beings. In 
their studio portraits the undergraduate per- 


sonalities of 1929 look as though they were facing 
not a camera but a firing squad. With their tidy 
suits, their neatly brushed hair, and their owlish, 
apprehensive expressions, they seem to belong not 
merely to an earlier generation but to a category 
of beings altogether different from, and far more 
insecure than, that represented in the 1958 photo- 
graphs. In these the sitter—if this term can be 
applied to a young man who often appears to be 
leaning over sideways or lying on his back—has 
a relaxed, masterful air and as likely as not a 
beard; the dentist’s-waiting-room demeanour has 
disappeared. 
* + > 

At the end of the Twenties The Isis carried 
anything up to six pages of University sports 
news (rather well done, on the whole) and a page 
or so of ‘Academica,’ which were notes recording 
the incidence of death, promotion, ordination and 
sO On among past members of the University. 
Where these notes came from I cannot recall; 
we regarded them as deadly dull and they were apt 
to be held over. 

This hard core of parochial news has dis- 
appeared. Isis has become largely an organ of 
opinion. Its success in this role inevitably depends 
on how interesting the opinions of the editor and 
his friends are, and how well they express them. 
The editor, with only eight issues of /sis in which 
to project himself, to build up a team.of con- 
tributors and to do all the other things which 
even undergraduate editors have to do if they 
want to be a success, faces a difficult task; and 
this task is made harder when the paper is all 
flesh and no bone, all comment and no facts. 

a * * 

One gains from I/sis the impression that the 
articulate minority whose views it reflects suffer 
from some abstruse malaise. ‘For two and a half 
terms,’ wrote a correspondent in last week’s issue, 
‘I have read with some dismay and much incom- 
prehension a dreary succession of Jsis articles 


which seemed directed to protest at the existing . 


order mainly because, apparently, such a state 
of affairs exists. ... Like you, I feel disin- 
herited; but I should like to know where else 
you. propose to find more suitable - ape for 
putting down roots.’ 

I commend the sais Bairnsfather shlleneghty 
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of the last sentence—‘If you know of a better “ole, 
go to it.’ But why should these young gentlemen 
feel disinherited when they are enjoying; at the 
expense of their parents or the tax-payers or both, 
the delights and benefits of an Oxford education? 
They may not like or enjoy their inheritance, but 
they can hardly say that they have not gor it: nor 
indeed that their fathers did not fight to keep 
it for them. 

Without polemics undergraduate journalism 
would be even more jejeune than it generally is; 
but has Oxford no battlefields of its own? A 
week or two ago Isis published a long, violent, 
tremendously dull attack on the Monarchy. Last 
week it carried a two and a half page diatribe 
of Miltonic severity against Freemasonry (a sub- 
ject on which, I seem to remember, Hitler also 
held strong views) and a rebuke, more temperately 
administered, to the Arts Council. So much 
saeva indignatio expended on distant objectives 
in undistinguished prose produces upon the 
reader a dreary effect; and the voice of Oxford, 
in so far as Isis echoes it, sounds rather like the 
Small Cat House at feeding time. 


* > * 


In the late Twenties The Isis was edited, as Isis 
has been in the late Fifties, by undergraduates 
whose childhood had been shadowed by war; and 
under my editorship, as the files show all too 
clearly, it did less than nothing to open its 
readers’ eyes to the horrors, uncertainties and in- 
conveniences of the age in which they had the 
unprecedented misfortune to live. 

We attacked people right and left—the Buch- 
manites, who were then establishing themselves 
in Oxford and were known as the Oxford Group: 
the proctors, on a number of pretexts: a film 
company, who aspired to make a film of Univer- 
sity life based on The City of Youth, a book 
written in 1910 by Mrs. Oonah Ball. But these 
battles were fought, however thunderously, 
around the parish pump; we did not, rightly or 
wrongly, take ourselves seriously enough to make 
forays into the great world and to lay down the 
law about its issues and institutions. 

It was our unworthy aim to amuse. We relied 
extensively on nonsense in various forms and, 
generally writing against time, filled up the front 
of the paper with foolish and inconsequent 
paragraphs like— 

Albanian Proverb. 

A hungry boll-weevil fears not the tidal 
wave. 
A Useful Tip. 

With the advent of Spring, your tutor should 
be carefully cleaned and oiled, and put away in 
a warm, dark cupboard. 

We were not escapists, for though we recog- 
nised our world as imperfect we had no impulse 
to bale out of it. I think we merely felt that here 
was a perfectly good paper, we were in charge, 
and the thing to do was to get as much amuse- 
ment as possible out of it for ourselves and our 
readers. In this I was greatly helped by my prin- 
cipal artist, Mr. Osbert Lancaster, for it was his 
contributions that did most to raise the general 
level of wit above the Wooster-line. Looking back 
through the exhumed pages, I cannot honestly 
say that I feel ashamed of the general impression 
they produce. It is one of irresponsible cheerful- 
ness; this may not be admirable, but it is on the 
whole less irksome than irresponsible gloom. 
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“Transistors"’ by Roy Nockolds 


Gazing into the crystal 


Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals into which they are 
gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ newest and perhaps 
most significant development—the transistor. 

This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolutionise electronics in 
many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs no filament and operates at very low 
voltages and currents. Another advantage is its minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a 
match. The transistor, in a variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments 
for nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications will include radar, 
submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 

The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production of transistors, 
accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer or user of electronic equipment, 
are free to draw. 


Mullard 





Technical Information Services Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost 
every field of electronics. If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 





Progress in Electronics 





tiga Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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| Rowadabout 


girl is there because she isn’t yet married, the “wit all went off very well. We had a lot of children 


Actors, 
SADLER’S WELLS 
was packed from 
pit to gallery for 
the last perfor- 
mance of the season by the Moscow 
Arts Theatre Company. Every wall was 
lined with the occupants of a few cubic 
inches of standing-room. Throughout 
the performance the Russian-speaking 
members of the audience translated the 
play to their less fortunate neighbours 
in piercing stage-whispers. When the 
last curtain fell, Anglo-Russian pande- 
monium broke out. Wave after wave of cheers rol- 
led forward and broke upon the footlights, After 
three curtains the members of the company who 
had not been playing in this performance filed on 
to the stage, looking very drab and ordinary in 
their street clothes. A plump producer struck a 
non-Marxist note by wearing evening dress. 
Bouquets were handed up by the uniformed 
attendants; the ladies of the company seemed 
unaccustomed to receiving them. A largej orna- 
mental basket of flowers was placed reverently in 
the middle of the stage, in front of the company. 
The cheers grew in intensity as the director of the 
company, Mr. Solodovnikov, came on to the 
stage, flanked by Peter Daubeny and a tall young 
man, all Adam’s-apple; who turned out to be 
the interpreter. Mr. Daubeny gave theyslight 
twitch that informs an English theatre-audience 
that speeches are coming, and silence fell. Both he 
and Mr. Solodovnikov were brief; both were 
interrupted with applause, hear-hears and,inter- 
jections like ‘When are they coming back?’ The 
interpreter translated speeches and interjections 
alike. The cheering, when the words had finished, 
went on and on. At last the handsome, bearded 
Lopakhin led the company down to the footlights, 
clapping, cheering and waving to the audience. 
The curtain fell for the last time, and the two 
national anthems were played with maximum dis- 
tortion. Afterwards it was even more difficult than 
usual to get a taxi, 









Antiques 
DISCREET is the keyword at the Antique Dealers’ 
Fair. The rows of cubicles stand politely beside 
each other, patiently waiting to be inspected, each 
one discreetly announcing its identity in fine 
Roman capitals; Agnew, Spink, Asprey. A dis- 
creet murmur of well-bred conversation laps 
gently around, so warm and moist that it almost 
seems it could be drained gurgling out into Park 
Lane by the sudden withdrawal of some huge, 
unseen bath-plug. All about, sums of money are 
falling, soft and thick as snow on to the deep 
carpets; ‘Four hundred and seventy pounds, 
madam, ‘Nine hundred and fifty pounds, sir.’ 
Each cubicle is in the form of ‘a small, gracious 
room, stuffed to the gills with gracious furniture, 
and presided over by one, two, or all of three 
species: A short, fat, rude man with rings on his 
fingers; .a tall, young, bored man with a Guard’s 
tie; or a fair, witless girl who is someone’s cousin. 
It is not to be imagined, however, that they are 
actually trying to sell anything; far from it. The 








young man because he’s not very good at arith- 
metic, and the fat man because he is anxious to 





it in front of the town hall with a letter from 
the mayor to his successor in 250 years’ time. 
I putin a letter myself..I won't disclose the con- 
tents, but they were of a very humorous nature. 


marching through the streets carrying banners 
advertising the grand burial. As I say, it all went 


try out new and interesting ways of insulting poll very well. 


people. 
Over by the cubicle belonging to Messrs. Gar- 


rard and Co. Ltd. stands-Lady Lewisham, who 
decorated her own cubicle at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition with notable results. If you are afraid 
of colour, she says, you are afraid of life. 

It is difficult to decide whether the antique 
dealers are more afraid of life than they are of 
Lady Lewisham. 


Antics 
S. TONY TENSER isa director of film publicity who 


‘I realised then that my particular gift was for 
exploitation. We were trying to push a Lassie 
film at Cambridge, and I decided to stage a 
sheepdog trial. The only snag was that there are 


“no. sheep in Cambridge. We got over that all 


right. We imported some. I had lots of ideas 
while I was there. We had an Esther Williams 
picture and I wanted to advertise it as a smellie, 
with an ozonair machine in the foyer blowing 
sea breezes all through the back stalls. The circuit 
wouldn't wear it, though. 

‘Then I went into film publicity proper. And 


prefers to call himself a showman. He is thirty=,."the Tenser bulletins began. I found that by writ- 


six years old, he smiles very often, and he wears 
white batiste shirts, silk ties and gold cuff links. 
He is the man who first called Brigitte Bardot 
a Sex Kitten, and who wrote a publicity bulletin 
describing Gervaise (adapted from a novel by 
Emile Zola) as a drama of sex, sin and sozzle. 

His office is a plywood cave in Soho, and the 
papers on his desk are weighted down with two 
miniature MGM lions. Mr. Tenser talks fast. 
‘No, we don’t want pictures of people queueing 
up to go and see Street of Shame. That’s not the 
kind of picture at all. Business is good. It’s very 
good. We don’t need that kind of publicity. One 
thousand pounds in two weeks. We're not 
grumbling.’ : 

Mr. Tenser started his career as a trainee 
cinema manager at Bridlington. ‘One week we 


were showing a film called The Beginning of the 


End, all about the A-bomb, and the problem was 
how to sell it to the public. I hit on the idea of 
collecting relics of the pre-A-bomb era, We got 
all this stuff together in a lead casket and buried 


ing directly, dropping an “h” here and there, they 
had the proper punch. People liked them more 
than all that literary stuff. 

‘The job has all sorts of problems. To start 
with, you have to sell French films harder than 
others. We had one called Ripening Seed, from 
a novel by Colette. I had a marvellous slogan 
for that-one: See it and discuss jt in whispers. 

‘Then there was a Brigitte Bardot picture called 
Plucking the Marguerites. 1 retitled that one 
Mam’ zelle Striptease. At first I had to use psy- 
chology to commercialise an artistic film. Now 
the process has gone into reverse. 

‘My real ambition is to write a book about 
the experiences of a cinema manager. I’ve got 
lots of stories. Like the time a very refined 
usherette knocked on my door and told me there 
was some trouble down in the ladies’ toilet. What 
was wrong?’ I asked. And without batting an 
eyelid she told me: A lavatory has fallen on a 
lady's head. The book’s what I really want to do. 
Of a humorous nature, you understand.’ 


Take a Card 


By SIMON RAVEN 


‘LEaD me,” I said to a friend of 
mine one evening in London, ‘to 
an enormous green baize table. 
Surround me with old ladies who 
have piggy eyes and claws for 
fingers. Fetch me a huge pile of 
counters of rare design. And let 
the devil himself be there as croupier.’ 

‘Something of the kind can be arranged,’ he 
said, ‘though I can’t promise you the devil, and 
the counters are very plain objects prosaically 
marked with numerals—test there should be any 
unhappy misunderstandings. Also, you must bring 
your cheque book, as even a small pile of them is 
expensive.’ 


‘A cheque will be accepted 


‘If you are introduced by someone known to . 


the establishment.’ 

So off we went. When we arrived, about twelve 
other people were finishing an elaborate fork 
supper. Some of these were girls, looking appre- 
hensive and rather bored: most of them were 
young men, looking far from bored and one of 


, 


them at least rather drunk: and there were also 
two or three more mature-looking men, with soft 
voices, impeccable manners and very dark chins. 
After everyone had had some coffee, we went 
through to a further room, where there was a large 
green table marked off for chemin-de-fer. The 
men all took places at the table, though not with- 
out a short quarrel between the drunk young man 
and, surprisingly, one of the dark-chinned men, 
both of whom had a premonition that Place 
No. 5 was going to be lucky that evening. The 
dark-chinned man won. The girls, looking more 
apprehensive than ever, fingered their liquor 
glasses and stood resentfully behind their respec- 
tive husbands or lovers. Here was an end of any 
attention they could expect for some hours. Our 
host, who was to act as croupier, started distribut- 
ing counters; his wife settled at a desk to note 
down the amount each player received. These 
amounts varied between £50 and £500. 

Play began. All the time it went on we were 
served with snacks of foie gras and caviar, and 
liberally helped, though not plied or bullied, with 
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champagne or brandy. The play was high. Some 
banks started at £10 or £20, more at £50, a few, 
especially later in the evening, at £100 or £150. A 
coup at chemin-de-fer takes about a minute to 
play and administer. Every time the player who 
happened to hold the bank won his coup, our 
host and croupier (who, as such, merely organ- 
ises, and is not to be confused with the banker) 
took 5 per cent. of these winnings and stacked it 
away in a separate box. This is the normal prac- 
tice in all casinos. The chances at ‘Chemmy’ 
are equally divided between the bank and the 
table, so that, on average, our host received a 
percentage after one in every two coups. But some- 
times the bank would have a long winning run. 
Thus, if it started at £50 and was fully met (as 
most were), it would win £50 at the first coup, and 
our host would take £2 10s. £97 10s. would then 
be left for the second coup, and this, for con- 
venience, the banker would probably make up to 
a round £100. If he won again, he won £100 and 
our host received a further £5. A long run for the 
bank, with the increasing sums involved, was there- 
fore of considerable value to our host, who him- 
self ran no risk, but of course had to expend much 
energy and charm in organising the game. I should 
add that there was no danger of the cards being 
‘rigged’ by our host or anyone else; for cards at 
‘Chemmy’ are shuffled, seven packs at a time, in 
a great mess all over the table, and are then 
stacked into a box or ‘shoe’ which is completely 
sealed. It would need the devil himself, who, 
despite my hopes, was not present, to tamper with 
this arrangement. 

So the game went on. Some got drunker, others 
merely poorer. Some of the girls became con- 
vulsively nervous, others began to whine and had 
to be sent home in taxis. People left and people 
arrived to take their places. When anyone left 
he either paid his losses direct to our host or him- 
self received his winnings direct. The dark-chinned 
men showed no signs of ever leaving and-never 
even went out to the lavatory. Our host remained 
cool, courteous and efficient until four a.m., when 
the final coup was played and the final gains and 
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losses calculated. As a small winner, I received a 
cheque directly from our host, and my friend, as 
a small loser, paid his cheque directly to our host. 
There was no question but that in this way our 
host made himself responsible for seeing that all 
winners were properly paid, while giving himself 
the trouble of collecting losses and the risk of 
taking a bad cheque. Equally, however, -the 
accumulated counters in his box represented all 
the percentages he had taken from winning 
banks: since these counters, though debited to 
the players at the outset, were now out of circula- 
tion, our host had to pay out very much less to 
winners than he received from losers. The differ- 
ence, if all losing cheques were met, would amount 
to about £2,000. The refreshments our host had 
given us were lavish, but they had not cost £2,000. 

‘Do people ever welsh?’ I asked my friend as 
we left. 

‘Sometimes. Or their cheques bounce. But our 
host has very good backing. He can always call 
on enough money to pay winners and his reputa- 
tion is therefore excellent. Big gambling names 
sometimes come and play. Greeks. Good money. 
When they play, the banks can start as high as 
£500, so that our host makes enough out of his 
5 per cents. in one evening to swallow any petty 
losses by default for the rest of the year.’ 

As I went home in the dawn, I thought with 
pleasure of my winnings, and then rather guiltily 
of Dr. E. Benson Perkins. Dr. Benson Perkins 
was chairman of the Churches’ Committee on 
Gambling (1950-53), and his little book,* first 
published in 1950 but now brought up to date with 
later statistics and some complaints about the 
Premium Bond Scheme, has just reappeared. In 
view of his chairmanship, the author can reason- 
ably be held to represent what, if we partially 
except the Roman Catholic Church, are the very 
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strong anti-gambling sentiments of the Christian 
Churches in this country. It is an honest, sincere 
and readable book. Having fairly considered the 
facts of popular day-to-day gambling in British 
life, it goes on to say that gambling is uneconomic, 
unproductive and anti-social; that it is encouraged 
by advertisement and grossly exploited by middle- 
men; that the money spent on it is out of all 
proportion to the national income; that it wrecks 
homes and makes for a selfish and shiftless out- 
looks and, tout simple, that it is un-Christian., 

All of which is quite undeniably true. But, as 
Dr. Benson Perkins sadly remarks from time to 
time, everyone is quite incorrigible in this matter 
—particularly the educated upper classes, whose 
laxity throughout the ages has been truly appal- 
ling. People will persist, against all the laws of 
God and probability alike, in trying to pick up, 
as it were, a packet of money for a mere song. 
The Lady Fortune’s song. The trouble is that it 
is such an old and well-loved song: softly sung 
by the Pheenicians and the Greeks, harshly 
bawled by the crude Romans, chanted by Byzan- 
tium and murmured in Peking, skilfully synco- 
pated these days in Monaco and Cannes, the 
Siren’s song of easy money, with its recurring 
phrases of nerve-racking excitement, has come 
unchanged through the ages by so much as a 
single note. 

Dear Dr. Benson Perkins! You are quite right: 
gafnbling, as you say, is begotten between idle- 
ness and avarice—which is just what plainly 
guarantees its indestructible charm. Name, if you 
can, two more persistent human failings than 
greed and idleness. Well, perhaps there is just one 
such. failing; but then, I suppose, you are also 
going to put a stop to that? 





* GAMBLING IN ENGLISH LiFe. By E. Benson Per- 
kins, MA, LLD. (The Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.) 


Too Real 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Kanal, (Academy.) 
THE Polish war film Kanal (direc- 
tor: Andrzej Wajda; ‘X’ certifi- 
cate) raises the question of how far 
Aa see —quite apart from how—suffering 
GaN, can be used, artistically. It takes 
; * realism as far as it can go and is 
probably the most pulverising film to have come 
out of the last war. Pulverising, but curiously not 
very moving. Though I came out feeling battered, 
the battering was outward, a physical assault on 
the eyes, a physical sickness, rather than an 
emotional catching of the heart and senses to- 
gether. And I have an uneasy suspicion that this 
was largely my fault and not the young director’s; 
my fault because I could not bear to face the 
fact—and it was a fact, apparently, and not fic- 
tion—of forty-odd men and two women dying 
before my eyes (which was what it really seemed) 
in unspeakably awful cif?cumstances in the stink- 
ing sewers of Warsaw—of which we were shown 
pretty well everything except the stink—fourteen 
years ago during the Warsaw rising. 

I have no esthetic quarrel with realism as such 
and not, I think, too squeamish a stomach; and 
this is realism lit by a heartening, indeed in the 





circumstances surprising, deal of idealism, the 
point of at least two of the individual stories being 
that the human spirit is a lot stronger than any 
physical horrors. The direction, too, is strong 
enough and impressive enough to use horror with- 
out, in the end, an effect of ugliness, and the most 
revolting suffering without the smallest suspicion 
of sadism; there is not even the covert sadism of 
attitude, in relation to the enemy, which is treated 
as a huge impersonal machine rather than an army 
composed of individual men. When the Gestapo 
waits to catch each man coming up the man-hole 
into what he thinks is a heaven of fresh air and 
freedom, it is not so much a German as a pair of 
impersonal symbolic-looking boots that stands 
there. The tanks coming across the rubble of 
what was once a city are manned not by people 
but by creatures as remote as men from Mars. 
Nothing counts in this last fight but heroism; for 
hope is passed, and heroism, in the near presence 
of death, is understated. This is the kind of under- 
statement that British war films often aimed for, 
and generally missed; and here, in this fantastic 
situation, it has an extraordinary impact. 

Yet in spite of all this I wonder whether direct 
realism can ever achieve the effect it wants in a 
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story like this; whether the shock and fear is not 
too great for the senses, and one spends one’s 
time, not accepting, not participating, but putting 
out protective hands. In one of the film’s many 
incidents of savage irony, a man climbs up a man- 
hole to the light only to find it booby-trapped, and 
cheerfully and confidently starts to dismantle it. 
As he undoes the last mine his foot slips and the 
mine goes off in his face. Now the director is 
reticent enough not to show us his face; only his 
legs, body, and the face of the man coming up 
from below to climb out over him. But the whole 
incident is so unbearable—the narrow confines of 
the explosion making it somehow so much worse 
than it might have been—that, instead of pity and 


Opera 


involvement, one feels terror and the longing to 
escape. The fact that nearly all the film takes place 
in such a claustrophobic atmosphere makes one 
feel too closely, claustrophobically involved with 
it all. Something inside me kept gabbling ‘Don’t 
show his face, don’t show his face,’ and this 
desperate escapist horror makes me wonder about 
the wisdom, the artistic not the moral wisdom, of 
harrowing the nerves in this kind of way. And yet, 
in spite of it all, one is left with an extraordinary 
feeling of the resilience of human nature, and of 
Poland in particular, in producting a film like this 
—with its message of underlying glory—after the 
pounding it has taken from both sides, and the 
apparent hopelessness of its long history. 


Here and There 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Here, The Trojans at Covent 
Garden; there, Figaro at Glynde- 
bourne. The map says the distance 
is sixty-odd miles; don't. you 
believe it. Glyndebourne, in Pro- 
ifessor Ebert, has the greatest 
>operatic producer alive; ‘Govent 
Garden has Sir John Gielgud’s production of last 
year very indifferently reproduced. Glyndebourne 
has a cast of thirteen and a chorus of not many 
more; Covent Garden has a cast of twenty-one 
and a chorus of seventy, not one of which can 
act, even badly. And finally, Glyndebourne has 
the world’s -one wholly flawless opera, while 
Covent Garden has the vast, almost unmanage- 
able mass of two operas in one evening, the music 
of which veers between the marvellously rich, yet 
delicate, and the outrageously banal. Still, Figaro 
is produced everywhere all the time; The Trojans 
has only had half a dozen productions anywhere 
in all its ninety-five years. We may go to Glynde- 
bourne with higher expectations than we take to 
Covent Garden, and we may be less often dis- 
appointed in Sussex than in Bow Street; but we 
couldn’t really do without either. 

The few excerpts from The Trojans that we 
hear in the concert hall give no idea of the riches 
to be found in the score. The orchestral texture is 
almost as thick as Wagner—thicker in places— 
but again and again it is handled with a delicacy 
that recalls Mozart. Scene after scene, even as 
done here, staggers the musical imagination. The 
duet between Cassandra and Choreebus in the 
first scene, in which her despair beats against his 
incomprehension like a flood-tide; the shivering, 
evocative precision of the accompaniment to 
Andromache’s celebration of the religious rites in 
the second; the unimaginably heroic end to the 
first part of the work, with the Trojan women 
calling ‘Italia! Italia!’ as they die; the beauty of 
Iopas’s song at the féte in Carthage; the shock of 
Mercur»’s entrance at the height of the love-scene 
between Dido and A2neas (not even the end of 
the first act of Die Walkiire has a more remark- 
able representation of physical love than Berlioz’s 
score at this point); the blending of the Carthagin- 
ians’ lamentations with the last strains of the 
Trojan March as the opera ends; these are musical 
treasures that we should hoard carefully, and for 
which Covent Garden deserves the gratitude not 





only of the collectors of operatic curios but of all 
lovers of things that delight the spirit and the ear. 


Lovers of things that delight the eye had better 
keep theirs closed for most of the time. The clothes 
of the chorus seem to have been fished out of the 
dressing-up chest in a large and eccentric country 
house; the wickerwork legs with which Chorcebus 
has been provided recall the notorious Dali 
Salome; the sudden appearance of Archbishop 
Makarios in a chef's hat is a grave shock, and 
nobody on the stage seems to have the faintest 
idea how to move, sit, or stand still. What is more, 
most of the ‘business’ seems to have been painted 
on almost haphazardly by Sir John Gielgud 
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(whose great gifts do not, as far as is known—and 
certainly as far as can be seen from this produc- 
tion—include the deep and wide musical know- 
ledge that an operatic producer, at any rate of so 
complex a work, must have); it does not, as Profes- 
sor Ebert's invariably does, seem to grow naturally 
out of the musical-dramatic demands of the work. 
Take an example from the present production of 
Figaro: In the third act, while the bridesmaids 
are singing their little song to Figaro and Susanna, 
Susanna becomes shy at the attention she is re- 
ceiving; she fidgets, puts one hand behind her 
back. Figaro moves gently forward, slips his arm 
round her waist and takes her hand; as she feels 
the touch of his fingers she looks up into his face, 
and their eyes meet in a glance of love and won- 
der. Throughout (and this is the point) the music 
has been saying love-love-love as hard as it can go. 
This is typical of Professor Ebert’s production— 
this, and an ability to get from the least member 
of his cast acting of a standard that would adorn 
any dramatic company. 

There is some fine singing in both places. 
Graziella Sciutti is an enchanting Susanna, a 
lovely melting line never going soft or floppy; 
Geraint Evans crowns his series of Glyndebourne 
successes with a brilliant Figaro; and Teresa 
Berganza is the perfect Cherubino, breathless with 
calf-love yet never putting the effects before the 
music. At Covent Garden, Jon Vickers’s A2neas 
is not in quite such ringing good voice as last 
year, but apart from a slight hardness at the edges 
his voice has the true heroic stamp. Blanche 
Thebom’s Dido began by wobbling all over the 
place (musically, that is, not physically), but came 
strongly up the straight. But did I mention that 
the sun was shining at Glyndebourne? 


Beat ’em or Join ’em 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Velvet Shotgun. By Christo- 
pher Taylor. (Duchess.) 

THE title of this play gives. you 

immediately a clue to what is 

wrong with it. You just cannot 

have a velvet shotgun. I know 

it is a metaphor, but it is a sloppy, 
blurred metaphor which is trying to be smart 
and clever and has succeeded only in being silly 
and smart. You can have a rubber shotgun which 
buckles when you stick it in the reluctant bride- 
groom’s Back. You can have a licorice shotgun 
which your victim bites in half. You can have a 
golden shotgun which you daren’t fire because 
it is worth more than you are. But you just cannot 
have a velvet shotgun. 

Mr. Taylor’s comedy is intended to be terribly 
daring and contemporary and outspoken and yet 
box office. It is meant to warm over The Dud 
Avocado and George Dillon for the middle- 


aged middle-brow audience which gets a thrill out. 


of alternately tutting and tittering among its tea- 
trays. Its heroine is one of these mad, gay, saucy, 
rich Chelsea girls who fascinate taxi-drivers and 
headwaiters and landladies with their slangy off- 
colour jokes and their endearingly insolent 
demands. She is pregnant—a disability in her 
world roughly equivalent to growing out dyed 


hair—and she plans to blackmail the father into 
a temporary marriage for two years, at the end 
of which she will lay siege to an earlier lover 
‘and marry him. Meanwhile, by the blinding light 
of her neon charm, she has hypnotised a brilliant 
young philosopher, the pretty daughter of an 
Admiral, and a spiky old spinster into waiting 
upon her in her basement hide-out. 

If only she were also broke, she would be as 
greedy a fledgeling cuckoo as George Dillon. But 
Mr. Taylor intends her to be a sympathetic 
character—or so I assume from the reactions of 
people around me. Personally, as played by Sarah 
Marshall, I found her as attractive as a fork 
scraping down a window pane. Miss Marshall has 
that, special brand of elaborately forced spon- 
taneity found only among the ducal families of 
theatre-land—she seems to be acting an actress 
not acting in order not to embarrass the ordinary 
folk who have only the faces God gave them. 
With her wide cigarette-case grin, her musical- 
comedy eyes, her Ram Gopal- hand sema- 
phore, she might be Jessie Mathews getting tiddly 
in ever such a refined way in a pre-war British 
film. Except that she has a North American 
accent as has the faithful hound-dog who gets her 
in the end—Contrad.Janis. Beth are described as 
Canadians. I suppose there is no reason why an 
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author should not write a play set in Britain with 
two Canadian leading roles. But it did remind 
me of those Hollywood war films shot in Britain 
where every department of the armed forces 
turned out to have a ‘Canadian’ in control so as 
to disguise the import of American stars. 

I doubt if it is fair to blame Miss Marshall for 
this gossip-column parody of a young girl she 
presents. Mr. Taylor’s dialogue is so unbearably 
cute and knowing that even a. BBC newsreader 
could not be trusted to read if straight. Presum- 
ably, too, Mr. Frith Banbury, the director, must 
also share some of the brick-bats. He has allowed, 
or instructed, Michael Danvers-Walker to play 
the English father of the child as such an eye- 
twitching, spluttering falsetto silly ass as would 
seem over-acted in a television comedy series— 
even in The Army Game. And Wynne Clark, as 


the stock comic landlady, seems occasionally to 
be playing The Game rather .thah the game. But 
most of the time Miss Clark stands out as 
the ‘oné: real honest professional who knows 
exactly what effect she wants to produce and 
produces it. 

The Velvet Shotgun is perhaps-hardly worth all 
this censorious analysis. But I am afraid that, as 
with The Party at the New Theatre, we are in 
for a wave of pseudo-new-theatre where the old 
superficial tricks and the old safe sentimentalities 
will be given a new lease of existence by being 
tagged on to themes and characters which are 
merely. smudged carbons of the too dangerous 
originals. If you can’t. beat ‘em; join ’em, is. the 
motto of the commercial theatre. And preferably 
join ‘em with you on the outside and them on the 


inside like a boa constrictor. 


Consuming Interest o* 


Two Newcomers 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 





COMPETITION is the consumer's 
best friend; and this week I must 
welcome two newcomers. to 
industries which, up to now, have 
been almost completely dominated 
by monopolies, or quasi-mono- 
polies. Even more heartening is 
that the two.new firms are British; and both are 
tackling two US-controlled business giants in this 
country. 

The first firm, Domestos Ltd., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, are—ironically—successfully competing 
with another Newcastle firm, Thomas Hedley, the 
British offshoot of the American soap manufac- 
turers Proctor and Gamble. 

Every commercial TV viewer and shopper who 
reads the newspaper advertisements already 
knows the ‘Squezy, it’s Easy’ slogan for the new 
Domestos liquid detergent in the squeezable 
plastic container. I have tried it and, at 2s., found 
it lasted me longer than any of the soapless 
powder detergents. I also found it more economi- 
cal than the new Lux liquid detergent in a metal 
container at 2s. 6d., though this too lasts longer 
than the powder variety. I cannot say whether or 
not the liquids are actually a more efficient dish- 
washing agent than the powders, but the makers 
do state clearly on the pack how much you should 
use. One of my quarrels with the detergent powder 
people has been that they will never state quanti- 
ties and once you have made the large hole in the 
packet, usually cleverly indicated with a per- 
forated line, you cannot help pouring in too much. 

Domestos, having established themselves as a 
national competitor to the big boys, come in with 
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a further development: the plastic-packed deter- 
gent. This is Softly, designed to wash delicate 
fabrics and be ‘kind to the hands.’ It costs 2s. 6d. 
and I cannot honestly say I found it any better 
than existing products as a washing agent; but 
on its hand-saving merits it is certainly the best 
thing I have used and so—in my case—justifies 
the extra sixpence. 

I asked an official of the company how they 
had so successfully tackled the big monopolies. 
He claimed that the solution was the old-fashioned 
one of giving the customer a better and different 
product. ‘In an age when promotion and packag- 
ing are often of primary importance we really 
believe we do make better detergents than our 


rivals,’ he said. 
* OK * 


The second new company is Glenville’s Ltd., 
manufacturers of custard powders. They are just 
launching a new range of custard, blancmanges 
and cornflower powders which contain glucose as 
the sweetening agent. 

This firm is largely staffed by members of the 
old Monk and Glass organisation which early this 
year was bought by Bird’s, a subsidiary of the 
American General Foods concern. The staff were 
told the factory was being closed and most of 
them, including an experienced team of produc- 
tion men, received dismissal notices. They decided 
to form a new company and to continue working 
together. Backed by a British glucose firm, they 
were able to buy most of the Monk and Glass 
plant. 

I have tasted the Glenville pudding powders 
and find they are good. They also have one distinct 
advantage: somehow the glucose prevents the 
custards from going lumpy during cooking. 

I am glad to hear that the new products of 
both firms are having an enthusiastic send-off 
from grocers here. They are delighted that, at last, 
there is someone new and British in the field and 
they are doing their best to promote their lines. 


* * * 
It is now three weeks since the long-keeping 


test I have organised with the Domestic Refriger- 
ation Development Committee began. After this 
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time, many of the foods we packed in an ordinary 
domestic refrigerator are still in good condition. 
First to go were the salads. The lettuce and cress 
survived nearly a fortnight, the organisers tell me, 
befefé it showed any sign of withering. The mush- 
rooms. were thrown away about the same time. 
. Tomatoes, citrus fruit, even soft black grapes were 
still quite firm. The parsley, although shrivelled, 
would be perfectly useable for sauce. These items 
were all kept in the humid temperature drawer at 
theigttom of the cabinet. 
In the cold storage drawer, steaks, kidneys and 
a smoked haddock appeared exactly as they were 
at the ten-day stage. The round of beef (on one 
of the top shelves) was, however, just on the point 
of ‘going off.’ Butter, Dutch cheese, cooking fat 
and Sausages were fresh-smelling and showed no 
change in colour. The top of the milk was slightly 
court after three weeks and so was the cream. 
Shredded things like suet, pastry mix, horse- 
radisit and peeled walnuts were perfectly sound. 
We could have gone on with this experiment, 
but k: do not think it would serve any useful pur- 
pose.'What we have proved is that, not only bread, 
but a reasonable selection of basic foods can be 
safely kept in a normal domestic refrigerator, 


* providing it is in sound working condition and 


door insulation shows no sign of wear. You can, 
for Mmistance, go away for a fortnight’s holiday 
and Rave supplies for your return home ready in 
the refrigerator. 


* * * 


Frignds who have tried them are full of praise 
for the latest Ronson lighter, the Varaflame. It 
has not yet been on the market long enough to 
confirm the maker’s claim that it will last a year 
without refill, but has already proved to be a 
highly efficient job. 

The cheapest version, in satin-finish chromium, 
costs £3 12s. 6d., and it would be a reasonable 
piece of streamlined design except for one of those 
strange and meaningless V-signs, which you find 
so often today on the more ostentatious motor- 
cars and TV sets. 

To fill the lighter there is a self-sealing Butron 
gas filler and the operation can be performed in 
five seconds. The refill cylinder costs 3s. 6d. 


* : * 


A correspondent who is an organic chemist tells 
me, apropos my recent references to coffee, that 
he has experimented in making the stuff which, 
apparently, gives coffee its flavour—a chemical 
called furfuryl mercaptan. He has found that it is 
very volatile, especially in steam, and that it soon 
oxidises in air. This suggests that ‘the art in 
making coffee is the balance between extracting 
most of this flavouring out of the ground beans 
without boiling it all off, and without extracting 
too much other bitter tasting muck’; and it casts 
doubts, he thinks, on my expert who said that 
‘boiling coffee doesn’t do much harm.’ 

I cannot imagine why, considering the amount 
of coffee which is drunk in this country, there has 
not been more scientific investigation of this 
kind, to save us from the horrible stuff which is 
still commonly served even in good hotels and 
restaurants. My correspondent concludes that the 
golden rule is ‘plenty of fresh-ground, good 
coffee,’ and I agree: with that, it is hard to go 
wrong; without it, impossible to go right. 
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J. R. B. D. PENNIWELL 


he story of J. R. B. D. Penniwell, the actor, has a happy. ending, though it is not generally 

known what this is. His early training admirably suited him for the stage. With parents in Simla, 
a great-aunt who was a Lady-in-Waiting, and a prep school overlooking the exact right piece of the 
East Sussex coast, it was not surprising, with his initials, that he played cricket during his year at 
Cambridge for the Ice Cream Cornets; though his total name more closely suggests his secondary 
aspiration, which he achieved when he played lawn tennis—actually men’s doubles, if rather base 
line—in the first County meeting after the War. 

Obviously destined for straight stuff, he was offered, after 6 months’ training in Basic Movement 
at the Boltons Academy, a part at the Haymarket Theatre. where he appeared in the last five minutes 
of Murder by Proxy as the very sound young man who in fact actually did it. 

He was so sound and young over such a long period that he was asked to be sound in Beverly Hills 
where he rented a house, a replica in stucco of the cottage of a Normandy fisherman which his agent 
advised him to convert into an imitation of a Somersetshire tithe barn. 

But as time passed it seemed to him that he was becoming so generally recognised that nobody 
ever actually remembered his name, and it made him discontented. He suffered from irrational fits. 
He took a dislike to his stage friend Overman, who though totally unsound had been born practically 
in the wings of the Old Marquess Music Hall, O.P. side. He made attempts to do unsuitable things. 
He took the part of Kant in a Third Programme dramatised biography of this philosopher. But it was 
not until he played the part of King Lear for six weeks at the Coldmarsh Repertory Theatre, at a salary 
of £4.15 a week that he was genuinely mentioned in the Sunday newspapers, and finally accepted not 
only as an actor, but as a man whose: blood, besides being blue, reeked of grease paint as well. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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A Doctor’s Journal 





Cogs in the NHS Machine 


By MILES 


NE aspect of the NHS that frets many people 
O: the possibility that family doctors may one 
day become mere cogs in a civil service machine. 
The advent of health centres, the suggestion of 
a salaried service and the many contractual 
obligations doctors now have under the State, 
such as sickness certificates under the National 
Health Insurance—all these are food for serious 
thought. 

The other day a docter who practises in a 
health centre wrote on what he called unjustified 
claims by his patients upon the NHI. The paper 
threw little light on certification, or why people 
cannot go to work, but it did reveal something 
of the doctor who certifies. He said, ‘Because I 
practise in a health centre and in almost ideal 
conditions, my sickness certification is probably 
stricter than that of some practitioners,’ and, later 
on, ‘. . . if a woman complains of feeling tired, 
I will always issue her with a sick certificate for 
a week or two; but if after that time she still 
shows no symptoms or signs of disease, then I 
regard her as probably unjustified in prolonging 
her claims.’ There’s the rub. Change your family 
doctor into a health centre-official, and he can 
afford to be ‘strict’ to his heart’s content and will 
only let you off if you can produce the symptoms 
and signs of the illnesses laid down in the 
Ministry textbooks. 

It is hardly the doctor’s task to be either ‘strict’ 
or ‘lenient,’ or to hand out certificates with an 
ill grace for a week or two because the. patient 
feels tired. His real task is to find out why his 
patient is ill and do something about it, if he can. 
The working woman who comes to the doctor 
and complains of tiredness and inability to work, 
and has no signs of ‘organic’ disease, may (and 
indeed probably does) suffer from that very real 
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and all too common illness, depression. The man 
suspected of malingering, and refused a sick note, 
may well respond to the lash of the whip and go 
back to work. But will that solve anybody's 
problems? I believe that frank and conscious 
malingering is pretty rare. Unconscious utilisation 
of illness is uncommon, but it always has a mean- 
ing: it is a solution, however unsatisfactory, for 
some problem of life. Brute force will not take 
us much farther in the exploration of that para- 
mount question : why do people fall ill? 

It would be a pity if the doctor, whose pro- 
fessed aim is to relieve suffering, became 
preoccupied in counting up the money which he 
thinks patients have unjustifiably drawn from the 
State. In the paper I refer to the author had 
worked out that £410 of benefit had been 
claimed ‘unjustly,’ and £7,468 of it was justified. 
This is a moral judgment and, while as a tax- 
payer I can understand how the doctor feels, I 
wonder whether judgments of that kind have any 
place in our dealings with patients. 

There are several important principles here: 
one is the influence upon his patients of a doctor's 
own ethical system. Suppose a man goes to his 
doctor and says he is tempted to commit 
adultery; he asks for advice and tries to get the 
doctor into the position of telling him what to 
do. How is the doctor to act? Does he try to 
remain neutral? Or does he come in on one 
side or other of the battle inside the patient? 

Another question is that of the doctor’s emo- 
tional attitude to the patient. How much insight 
has he? And how far are his feelings for the 
patient affected by forces in him that are outside 
conscious awareness? There is a huge field here 
for investigation and, except for the work of 
Michael Balint and a few like-minded men, not 
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Wherever people are to be found indulging 
in rather exclusive pursuits there is invariably 
surrounding evidence to show that 

Wolseley keeps good company. 

The Wolseley Six-Ninety is particularly 
favoured by the more discerning. Impressive 
in appearance and performance, luxuriously 
fitted and appointed, this superb car is now 
offered with fully automatic transmission. 
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much is being done. The place to begin the in. 
quiry, I think, is the progressive medical school, 
and the time to begin is when the student makes 
his first contact with patients as people and not 
ss diagrams in a book. There are some signs that 
the students and their teachers are awakening to 
a realisation of the tasks which confront them 
if the doctor-in-training is to be prepared for the 
handling of a human being sick in body and mind, 
as most patients are. 





+ * * 


How will it all look to an observer in 2050? 
What will be the next steps, which will occupy 
the rest of this century and make the established 
medicine of aD 2000, and the educational system 
appropriate to it? It will not simply be the 
elaboration of laboratory methods: that is the 
triumph of yesterday. Compare what was in- 
teresting the most advanced minds of 1855 to 
1865 with what premonitions of a new departure 
are perceptible today: does it look as though 
the understanding and control of the mind and 
of the mental aspects of all diseases is what most 
closely corresponds to the rising material in- 
terest of the post-Darwinian era? 

This is from the last paragraph of the last chap- 
ter of a recent book on medical education by 
Dr. Charles Newman, who is Dean of the Post- 
graduate Medical School of London, where doc- 
tors who have already qualified can go for further 
training. The author has been able to stand back 
from the contemporary medical scene and take 
a detached look at it; and this is all the more 
striking, for the Postgraduate School is the seat 
of some of the most high-powered research and 
experimentation in the physical sphere—labora- 
tory methods, in fact. 

*He is thus an exception to the general rule 
that consultants (and especially postgraduate 
teachers) are slower to see the way medicine is 
moving than the GP. Present-day views about 
stress and disease have more reality to the prac- 
titioner, who lives in the thick of it. As Geoffrey 
Barber once said, ‘The GP is a naturalist, pur- 
suing his quarry and studying its habits in the 
jungle, the specialist only the specimens in the 
zoo.’ But the intelligent and thinking layman is 
ahead of both of them. When the ‘Stress of Life’ 
articles appeared in the Sunday Times last spring, 
I heard several non-medical friends comment on 
them, ‘What's all the fuss about? We know this 
already.” 

* * * 

‘Too little attention has been paid to the effect 
of the hospital community on the individual 
patient. Evén less has any serious attempt been 
made to use the hospital community as an active 
force in treatment. . . . We have tried to build 
up a therapeutic community where each member 
of the staff has a clear concept of his or her role. 
By frequent (daily) meetings, these roles have been 
elaborated and clarified, and the inter-personal 
relationships developed by discussion and by 
resolutions of tensions where possible.’—Social 
Psychiatry. By Maxwell Jones, (Tavistock Publi- 
cations, 1952.) 





The Spectator 
JUNE 22, 1833 
Tue Conservatives, therefore, on the supposition that 
the concurrence of the nation is necessary to give 
power and stability to an Administration, are going 
the worst possible way to work. We regard: their 


present struggles as death-throbs; their party can 


never be revivified; its prospects are all but hopeless; 
and before long, we doubt not it will dwindle out 
of existence, 
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THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


Sir,—Mr. Duncan-Jones has given good reasons why 
the alrernative vote cannot be considered an adequate 
measure of electoral reform, but there is an addi- 
tional reason. Even if the alternative vote could be 
relied upon to give the most seats in Parliament to 
the party with most votes (which it cannot), this 
would not necessarily mean a Parliament in which 
the majority opinion on important questions agreed 
with majority opinion in the country. 

To take a concrete example, if the Labour Party 
won a clear majority of the seats and had more 
than half the votes cast, it could not be assumed 
that the majority of the voters wanted the nationalisa- 
tion measures which would follow: people vote 
Labour for many different reasons, some because it 
is pledged to renationalise steel and some in spite 
of this. The only way to make sure that major legis- 
lation will be such as the majority of our citizens 
desire is to give fair representation not only to parties 
but also to the main tendencies within parties or 
cutting across the party lines. 

That is achieved by the single transferable vote 
form of proportional representation, which not only 
allows a free choice between different candidates of 
the same party (which the alternative vote also does 
to a limited extent), but also ensures that the choice 
of, for example, both Right wing and Left wing is 
reflected in the. result. Moreover, by enabling the 
voters, if they like, to chose the independent-minded 
man in preference to the toe-er of party lines, it 
loosens the excessive party discipline which now too 
often leads to the passage of measures for which 
there is no genuine majority among MPs.—Yours 
faithfully, ENID LAKEMAN 

The Proportional Representation Society 


86 Eccleston Square, Westminster, SW1 


THE ANCIENT UNIVERSITY 


Sir,—In the Spectator of May 30 Mr. Jo Grimond 
writes: ‘St. Andrews should be a university for 
the Commonwealth and Europe. It has the situation 
and the tradition. But no one can think of it except 
as a glorified grammar school,’ 

This is a striking thing to say of any British 
university. Its context forbids one to suppose that 
it was said light-heartedly. And Mr. Grimond’s 
position as MP for a Scottish constituency and as 
leader of the Liberal Party in Parliament makes it 
certain that his remark will be attended to seriously 
both in Scotland and in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

But Mr. Grimond, surprisingly, offers no evidence 





at all for calling St. Andrews ‘a glorified grammar 
school.’ Will he now do so? And, in justifying this 
description, explain exactly what it means.—Yours 


faithfully, LIONEL BUTLER 
St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews 

LAMBETH 

Sir,—Mr. Hugh Montefiore, in saying that the 


Lambeth Conference of 1948 ‘hedged’ on the issue 
of the Church of South India, has surely overlooked 
the very definite statement in the published com- 
mittee report (Part II: p. 47): “We find that no one 
of us desires to condemn outright or to declare 
invalid the episcopally consecrated and ordained 
ministry of the Church of South India.’ 

Thus the endorsement of the principle was, 
apparently, unanimous. The only disagreement 
(which might be called ‘hedging’) was about the best 
method of giving it practical implementation.—Yours 
faithfully, HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


193 Sussex Gardens, W2 


MR. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


Sir,—Having been both in Indo-China and in Algeria 
at the appropriate moments, may I attempt to set 
your correspondents, Messrs. Randolph Churchill 
and Graham Greene, straight on the attitude of many 
French paratroop officers towards General Raoul 
Salan? 

Mr. Greene is, of course, strictly accurate in saying 
that Salan was not directly responsible for the folly 
of Dien Bien Phu. General Navarre was the archi- 
tect of the policy that led directly to that final 
disaster. 

But both men, as senior commanders during the 
Indo-China campaign, are tarred with the same brush. 
Dien Bien Phu is now a symbol. The men who were 
taken prisoner by the Vietminh as a result of the 
battle felt that they were defeated by the ‘policy 
of abandonment’—and they blamed the ‘rear.’ as 
front-line soldiers always will. They lumped Salan, 
Navarre and others, then as now, all together ag 
only one stage less contemptible than the Paris 
politicians whom they hated most of all. 

It may be added that Salan has behaved flabbily, 
to say the least, in recent weeks. This has not greatly 
endeared him to the ‘paras,’ even though they have 
been glad enough to push him forward when it suited 
them. to give the Committee of Public Safety move- 
ment respectability of sorts—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN BARBER 
News Chronicle, 12-22 Bouverie Street, EC4 


* 


Sir—I was roving round SE Asia for a year up 
to and covering the Dien Bien Phu disaster and 
can bear Mr. Graham Greene out in saying that 
General Salan as commander on the spot was 
innocent of policy decisions and was never the target 
of criticism among French paratroops or their 
officers, among whom I had many friends. 

But in fairness to Mr. Churchill we should apore- 
ciate the impossibility facing the corresnondent 
rushed from London to assess the feelings in 
countries where his stay is short and where he has 
had no time to learn the local tongues (in this case 
Arabic, French and Berber in that order). 

There is another difficulty. Since English has 
ceased to be the lingua franca both in Africa and 
in SE Asia (save for jejeune commercial conversa- 
tion) and since the mass circulation press has fallen 
into disrepute in places east of Suez as well as west 
of Temple Bar, young Asia and young Africa delicht 
to pull the legs of rush-round corresvondents. To 
cite two instances: there was that gossip-writer on 
a mass-circulation London Sunday sheet who was 
informed and who recorded and believed that 
monkey’s brains, beaten out of the living animal, 
were served at banquets in Queen Astrid’s Park. a 
most reputable street of six houses in suburban 
Singapore; again, once for a bet, some Chinese 
schoolboys sold a Malayan sensation sheet the story 
of a missing link who had been walking round the 
Federation. Some foreign correspondents lanved this 
up and it was featured both in Britain and in the USA. 

‘Tell it to the foreign corresnondent’ is the 
equivalent of ‘Tell it to the Marines’ among mis- 
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chievous youth, including British youth, in Asia and 
all over Africa today. 

Mr. Churchill is a high-spirited, stimulating and 
gifted writer on the internal politics inside the British 
Isles, especially within the Tory Party. Is he expected 
to emerge (could any man?), and Overnight, as expert 
on the Arab world from Fez to Muscat?—Yours 
faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


* 


Smr,—Mr. Randolph Churchill’s huffing and puffing 
has all the marks of conscious virtue, but I am 
afraid that this majestic discharge of hot air is spec- 
tacular rather than convincing. Mr. Churchill is, 
as he says, a journalist, but he has one advantage 
over the humbler fellows whom he so constantly 
attacks: he can write about the Royal Family and 
be on the side of morality too. How convenient! 
Participation disguised as denunciation is one of the 
oldest tricks of the trade, as any reader of the Sunday 
paper can see for himself, and I seem to remember 
that Mr. Churchill has frequently protested against 
it in others, In fact, it is difficult to see what possible 
good his original article could do anyone—apart 
from allowing a few devoted (not to say immolated) 
readers to peruse once again a letter which he had 
already published in your columns. As for Princess 
Margaret, I take it that most people will feel that 
she should be allowed to marry whom she pleases 
at the time she chooses without undue attention from 
the sob-sisters, but also that there are many, many, 
many subjects of more importance.—Yours faith- 
fully, ANTHONY HARTLEY 
77 Palatine Road, Withington, Manchester 


KEY TO THE LOCK 


Sir,—In an article on the subject of front door 
locks in your issue of May 30, Leslie Adrian men- 
tioned that the opening of Chubb locks by skeleton 
key is possible but difficult. 

We must state quite clearly that the standard range 
of Chubb front door locks on sale throughout the 
world cannot be opened by skeleton keys. 

We can only assume that the writer of the stttale 
was wrongly informed and we hope you will bring 
this correction to his, and to your readers’, attention, 
—Yours faithfully, E. UGLOW 

, Manager—Lock Sales, 
Chubb and Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd. 
175/176 Tottenham Court Road, W1 

{Leslie Adrian writes: ‘My informant still insists 
that he can open a Chubb front door lock with a 
skeleton key, although he admits it is difficult. Are 
Chubbs prepared to state that no Chubb front door 
lock has been opened with a skeleton key? The gist 
of my note was that although the professional 
cracksman can get into any house if he wants to, 
householders can protect themselves from the far 
more common sneak-thief by installing ‘the more 
complicated form of spring or lever locks such as 
Chubbs.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


FLUORIDATION 


Sir,—My letter of May 16 expressed the view that 
the assessment of the safety of fluoride was a matter 
for experts. I had hoped we might avoid a corre- 
spondence in which isolated facts were taken out of 
their context with inevitably misleading impressions. 
Mrs. Grant, for example, states that fluoride is 
RAT POISON—the inference being that human beings 
drinking water to which fluoride has been artificially 
added will be poisoned. But it should be perfectly 
well known to Mrs. Grant that the amount of fluoride 
necessary to produce any such effect would need 
to be vastly greater than could possibly be consumed 
in fluoridated water by any one individual. 

I do not propose to deal with all the misleading 
statements in Mrs. Grant’s letter, but others may 
wish to do so. I would add, however, that the precise 
chemical description of the fluoride present in 
fluoridated water is fluoride ion—no matter whether 
sodium or calcium fluoride is used, Calcium and 
sodium are both always present in any water.—Yours 
faithfully, BRUCE CARDEW 

Editor 
Medica! World, 55-56 Russell Square, WC1 
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ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS 
AND THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


Sir,—lIs it not my friend Canon Waddams who is 
making the wrong distinction? Differences of opinion 
and rarities of association create no confusion and 
are not in question. To develop his own illustration : 
if I were guilty of some form of criminal lawless- 
ness could I rightly protest against it-affecting my 
standing in the British Council of Churches on the 
ground that what I had done. was as secretary of 
the World Methodist Council? I know no. such 
distinction in law or morals. There is a very old 
story I have seen quoted recently of a bishop who 
was also an army officer. He had used very unseemly 
language and protested that it was in his capacity 
as an officer. ‘But,’ came the reply, ‘if the Devil gets 
the officer, what becomes of the bishop?’—Yours 
faithfully, 
E. BENSON PERKINS 
Secretary of the World Methodist Council 
38 Belle Walk, Moseley, Birmingham, 13 


WETAT C’EST NOUS 

Sirn,—Pharos should behold the beam that,.is.in his 
own eye before bothering about the mote that. he 
pretends to see in his journalistic brothers’. 

Everyone knows that Stalin said of the Pope, ‘How 

* many divisions has he got?’ But Pharos apparently 
does not know that he directed the same sneer at 
de Gaulle. 

It happened at Yalta when Churchill was pleading 
for France to be admitted to the concert of Great 
Powers. In resisting the plea Stalin contrasted the 
paltry eight divisions which were all that dé Gaulle 
could muster with the thirty divisions that the Poles 
of the Lublin Committee already had in the field. — 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM FORREST 
Diplomatic Correspondent, News Chronicle 
12-22 Bouverie Street, EC4 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 

book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SABBATARIANISM 

Sir,—Mr. Beaton’s letter exactly illustrates my 
difficulty about Sabbatarianism. In all honesty can 
attach no meaning to the questions which he asks 
me. I have no notion what he means by suggesting 
that I represented the issue as one of ‘Mr. Legerton 
and the LDOS versus the intelligentsia,’ or by asking 
whether I know of any orthodox Jews who allow 
recreation on Sabbaths. The question ‘Where does 
the Fourth Commandment stipulate that the Sabbath 
should be tied to Saturdays?’ strikes me as peculiar. 
The Fourth Commandment speaks of the seventh 
day. It is a Jewish festival and therefore surely the 
Jews have the right to say om which day it falls. 
Christians would only have a right to claim that 
there was an obligation to behave on a day other 
than the Jewish Sabbath as if’ it was the Jewish Sab- 
bath if they could produce some evidence of a 
command to that effect. It is precisely such evidence 
for which I am asking. 

I said that I had no objection to Mr. Legerton 
imposing such a discipline on himself if he found 
it helpful. Equally I have no objection to Arch- 
bishop Tait imposing such a discipline on himself. 
But neither Mr. Legerton nor Archbishop Tait is 
Almighty God. What I want is the evidence that it 
is the Will of God that all men should impose such 
a discipline on themselves.—Y ours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Mells, near Frome 


* 

Sir,—! have had the privilege of reading Mr. Christo- 
pher Hollis’s article entitled ‘Sabbatarianism.’ The 
general impression I have received from this article 
is that if only Mr. Hollis had foregone his refreshment 
at a certain establishment in Fleet Street on one 
occasion and had not passed this office but entered 
it, he would have received such information about 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society as would have 
provided him with more lasting and more profitable 
refreshment. 

When Mr. Hollis’s article has been boiled down to 
its essentials and stripped of its padding there is so 





little left that one is almost at a loss to know to what 
points a reply is needed, but there are some matters 
which need a little clarification. 

Mr. Hollis says that ‘they [i.e., the LDOS] never 
seem to advance any serious reason why they think 
that God wishes people to behave in this curious 
fashion on Sunday.’ Although he says he has studied 
our literature he seems to have overlooked the fact 
that most of our publications give fyll reasons for 
the preservation of Sunday as a God-given asset for 
man’s highest well-being physically, mentally and, 
above all, spiritually. Sunday entertainment, Sunday 
trading and Sunday sport where patronised by such 
elevated parties as the LCC, the Bishop of Coventry 
or the Prime Minister, all tend to undermine and mar 
the true benefits conferred by a quiet, restful and 
worshipful Sunday. 

A further point is, of course, raised by Mr. Hollis 
himself and I would underline it. Secular and com- 
mercial pursuits on Sunday are, in fact, a breach of 
God’s Commandment. But Mr. Hollis goes on to 
declare that ‘the Sabbath is not Sunday and Sunday 


is not the Sabbath,’ but, falling into the error of - 


which he accuses me, he gives us no reason for this 
categorical statement. Just fancy Mr. Hollis falling 
into the Seventh Day Adventist trap and thinking that 
the Fourth Commandent fells us that we must keep 
the last day of the week as the Sabbath! Let Mr. 
Hollis re-read his Bible and he will find that the Sab- 
bath is a principle of one day’s rest in seven and that 
it is referred to as a seventh day but not as the 
seventh day of the week. I expect it would be asking 
Mr. Hollis to delve too deeply into the studying of 
the Bible to suggest that he should consult references 
(such as Leviticus 23 and Psalm 118) which point 
to the change of the day which the Jews observed to 
the day which is now observed by Christians as the 
Sabbath. Sunday, being the first day of the week, is 
the Christian Sabbath and is a seventh of the week 
and thus complies with the essential principle of the 
institution and of the Commandment. 

One must not allow this reply to develop into a 
theological dissertation, but one trusts that one has 
said sufficient to show that we have far more Scrip- 
‘tural backing for our principles than your contributor 
alleges. Similarly, one could demonstrate that, al- 
though we do not rely upon tradition for our 
principles, that factor gives us far more support than 
Mr. Hollis tries to make out. He has only to consult 
such writers as Justin Martyr, Irenzus and Athanasius 
and also trace general Christian tradition right 
through the centuries to find that the most reliable 
opinion amongst Christian writers is that Sunday is 
to be observed as the Christian Sabbath. 

One would like to have known the main objective 
that Mr. Hollis had in mind in writing his article on 
‘Sabbatarianism,’ but one can only assume that it is 
because he does not desire to see Sunday preserved 
in this country. If that is his objective then he may 
rest assured that he is but one of a tiny minority for 
we have every reason to believe that the people of 
this country desire to see Sunday preserved as a day 
of rest and, of course, it is further our desire to see 
the day observed as the Lord’s Day when the principal 
occupation is worship and the contemplation of the 
things of God.— Yours faithfully, 

H. J. W. LEGERTON 
General Secretary 
Lord’s Day Observance Society 
Lord's Day House, 55 Fleet Street, EC4 


NIGHTS OF BATH 


Sir,—So Mr. Anthony Stephenson wishes to regard 
Gershwin as the American Mozart. But he must 
not lose his sense of proportion, On the evidence 
of the Bath Festival, I declared that Gielgud, unlike 
Cherkassky, does not waste his virtuoso gifts. I 
might have added that when an arts festival is limited 
to a mere half-dozen orchestral concerts it should 
avoid devoting a whole evening to a composer of 
Gershwin’s stature and refrain from engaging a 
supreme executant to serve that composer alone. 
What if a National Theatre presented Olivier as 
Archie Rice to the total exclusion of Macbeth and 
Justice Shallow? 

However, I do. plead guilty. to judging Gielgud 
by his Richard Il, Hamlet, Leontes, Angelo and 
Prospero, performances which Mr. Stephenson may 
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have missed due to age, taste or geography. So 
while reminding him of G. H. Lewes’s dictum tha 
the greatest artist is he who is greatest in the highey 
reaches of his art, I can assure Mr. Stephenson that 
if Sir John turns up at next year’s Bath Festival 
with passages from Dear Octopus, Cavalcade and 
On the Spot (the English dramatic equivalent of 
Gershwin?), I will deal with him accordingly — 
Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH GREGORY 
Pine Cottage, Dorking 
* 

Sir,—The critics of the recent Bath Festival have 
had their say,-and it is time that a fair word was 
spoken in the city’s defence. In 1950 Bath was a 
pioneer in that it decided to include literature, 0 
often neglected, more usually ignored, as one of 
the arts. Furthermore, it decided to honour the 
living and invited about fifty West Country authors 
to a mayoral luncheon in the Pump Room. I belicve 
that this was the first tive that any civic authority 
in this country has paid such a tribute to the written 
word. The luncheon was considered a success and, 
as a direct result, this association was formed. The 
luncheon invitation was repeated in 1951, and again 
in 1956, and other towns and cities in the West of 
England have followed Bath’s example. This month 
we held our ninth congress at Bournemouth. 

The 200 members of the West Country Writers’ 
Association have every reason to feel grateful to 
Bath which acted as our original host and begettcr, 

Your correspondent Celadon August must have 
been unlucky: there certainly were no barbarians in 
control of the city in 1950, 1951 or 1956.—Yours 
faithfully, 


oT 


WAVENEY GIRVAN 
Chairman 
The West Country Writers’ Association 
The Oast House, Dogmersfield, Hants 


RAILWAY ROBBERY 


Sir,—I read with increasing alarm each day about 
the innumerable thefts from railways. I console 
myself, however, with the thought that the Radicals 
of a century ago were perhaps right after all when 
they so solemnly promised that an increase in rail- 
way traffic would assure a better distribution of 
public wealth.—Y ours faithfully, 

GERALD HAMILTON 
99 Peel Street, W8 


CATERING AT GLYNDEBOURNE 


Sir,—Referring to your publication dated June 6, 
and in particular an article by your contributor 
Pharos mentioning the buffet at Glyndebourne, you 
State, “There is nothing to eat at all but legs of 
chicken and sausages.’ 

We enclose for your information the bill of fare 
offered in this buffet, and, since all items listed have 
been available on every performance night this year, 
the statement is incorrect and misleading. We shall 
be glad if you will kindly print a correction. 

It is interesting to note your contributor also draws 
attention to an article twelve months ago by Leslie 
Adrian and refers to ‘a further decline in standards’ 
Since Leslie Adrian’s article was written and pub- 
lished before the commencement of the festival last 
year perhaps your contributor can explain how any 
comparison of standards can be made with his own 
visit this year?—Y ours faithfully, 

V. B. HERBERT 
Glyndebourne, Lewes, Sussex 


[Pharos writes: ‘On the night I was at Glynde- 
bourne the only food I saw as.a main dish was as 
I stated, there being no sign of the chicken vol-au- 
vents, prawn cocktails or sandwiches mentioned by 
Mr. Herbert. Perhaps they had temporarily run out 
(I suppose it is impossible that Mr. Herbert has been 
misinformed?). But I am sorry if I have done him 
and his buffet an injustice. The-article by Leslic 
Adrian mentioned by Mr. Herbert was (as it made 
clear) referring to the catering standards as described 
in Glyndebourne’s own announcement of the season’s 
afrangements, in particular the removal of the ex- 
cellent light restaurant which had existed in previous 
years. Now perhaps Mr. Herbert will address ‘him- 
self to the gravamen of my complaint: the absence 
of knives, anything in the way of salad or vegetables, 
and butter.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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God’s Englishman and his Empire 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


HE dust jacket of this useful volume of 
Tae from The Principal Navigations* 
speaks of Hakluyt’s ‘great prose epic.’ It is the 
cliché we all use. What, if anything, does it mean? 
The Principal Navigations has at least one of the 
qualities attribited to Homer: it is a collective 
work, much of which Hakluyt left in the original 
words of its various authors. But its epic claim 
springs from an attitude towards history. Together 
with Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, it helped to establish 
the Protestant legend of English history, the 
bloodless ghost of which still haunts our schools. 
This legend saw God’s Englishmen fighting 
throughout the centuries against the machinations 
of cruel papists: withstanding the persecutions of 
Bloody Mary (married to a Spaniard), the tortures 
of the Spanish Inquisition, the onslaught of the 
Armada, and (later, but thoroughly in character) 
the treachery of Gunpowder Plot. Foxe traced 
the struggles and sufferings of God’s people down 
to the Marian martyrs; Hakluyt’s Englishmen 
pass over to the offensive, bringing the Gospel to 
parts of the world which had never yet heard it. 
But their way was blocked by the same anti- 
Christian enemy, who closed the whole American 
continent to English goods and English religion. 
The fight to break down Spain’s monopoly, 
though its motives seem to us mainly commercial, 
was felt by many who took part in it as a continua- 
tion of the struggle of light against darkness. 


In one sense The Principal Navigations is an 
elaborate commercial prospectus. Hakluyt aimed 
to put the interests and policies of Elizabethan 
merchants into a deep historical setting. This selec- 
tion very properly omits ‘The Voyage of Arthur 
King of Britain to Iceland,’ and ‘The Memorable 
Voyage of Sighelmus Bishop of Sherborne, sent 
by King Alfred unto St. Thomas of India.’ But 
they were essential to Hakluyt’s purpose. Overseas 
trade was a respectable occupation with a glorious 
history. If Englishmen returned to this tradition 
even greater possibilities opened up before them. 
Thus in Edward VI's reign ‘certain grave citizens 
of London... careful for the good of their 
country,’ noticed that ‘those merchandizes 
which strangers . . . [used to] desire were now 
neglected,’ and ‘began to think with themselves 
how this mischief might be remedied.’ So they 
opened up the sea route to Archangel, ‘a way and 
passage to our men for travel to new and unknown 
kingdoms.’ Englishmen got to North America 
long before Spaniards. The latter have stolen a 
march on us, but ‘God hath reserved the same to 
be reduced unto Christian civility by the English 
nation.’ Spaniards will not retain their lead once 
we realise and live up to our responsibilities. For 
they are cruel, treacherous and boastful, inferior 
in courage and resourcefulness to Englishmen. 
Frobisher prayed in 1577 for safe return to Eng- 
land so that his discoveries ‘might redound to the 





* RicHARD HAKLUYT, VOYAGES AND DOCUMENTS. 
Selected with an tere by Janet Hampden. 
(World’s Classic: O.U.P., 8s. 6d.) 


more honour of [God’s] holy name, and conse- 
quently to the advancement of our common 
wealth.’ Trade is both a patriotic and a religious 
duty. 

Hakluyt therefore selected his narratives care- 
fully. Experience on the Guinea coast shows the 
stupidity of neglecting the spice or slave trades 
in a scramble for gold. Courtesy to natives, if 
combined with firmness, always pays. Severe 
discipline for crews is as essential as capital for 
a coloniser. In days before atlases, dictionaries 
and guide books, Hakluyt’s volumes provided 
invaluable information. He anticipated that care- 
ful collection of facts which Bacon was soon to 
postulate as the necessary groundwork of any 
science. Often the detail testifies to the sheer 
exuberant curiosity of men to whom new worlds 
were Opening their doors. ‘In the river of Panuco 
there is a fish like a calf, the Spaniards call it 
a Mallatin, he hath a stone in his head, which the 
Indians use for the disease of the colic, in the night 
he cometh on land and eateth grass. I have eaten 
of it, and it eateth not much unlike to bacon.’ 
That is the spirit of the early scientists. But the 
notes of commodities available for exchange, of 
social customs and trading habits in strange parts, 
the lists of native words, of the uses to which 
cocoanuts could be put—all such details served a 
practical purpose. ‘The town of Polesco ‘is fre- 
quented of merchants for the good store of honey 
and wax that it yieldeth. A merchant needs to 
know just that about Polesco: he is told no more. 

The religious and trading motifs lead to the same 
conclusion: Englishmen must fight Spain. The 
crucial area, in both respects, was America. 
Colonisation there would be ‘as well grateful to 
the savages as gainful to the Christians.’ “The 
people in the southerly parts of the West Indies,’ 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert was told, ‘are easily re- 
duced to civility, both in manners and garments. 
Which being so, what vent for our English cloths 
will thereby ensue ...!’ England’s pressing 
unemployment problem will be solved by stimulus 


The Death of 2nd Lieut. Browne 


Archetype of all we sensed 
We had gone to war against, 
Browne and his few wits 
Parted, blown to bits— 


Though now less lively, 
Just as unlovely 

As when sound of limb. 
His men dispose of him, 


And, turning snobbish, burn 
With shame to have had to learn 
Death at the same school 
As the lout and the fool. 
JAMES MICHIE 
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to home industries; surplus population can be 
exported. Hakluyt’s propaganda initiated a lasting 
trend of imperial thought which saw America 


“marked out by providence for English occupation 


and trade. This trend links the activities of the sea- 
dogs, the New England colonisers and the Provi- 
dence Island Company (whose Treasurer was 
John Pym, and which served as undercover 
organisation for the opposition to Charles I) with 
Cromwell’s conquest ‘of Jamaica in 1655; William 
IIl’s wars were fought against a popish king for 
the heritage of Spanish America; and Chatham 
still needed a Protestant Hero as ally in conquer- 
ing America on the plains of Germany. 


Religion made the whole operation respectable, 
as well as providing the moral qualities which 
ensured success. There was, of course, plenty of 
humbug and self-deception here. Missionary zeal 
figured more largely in prospectuses than in the 
activities of merchants and colonists. But many 
good Protestants were really shocked to hear how 
Spain had done to death millions of ‘poor and 
harmless people created of God,’ who ‘might have 
been won to his knowledge.’ In 1655 Milton 
drafted a manifesto justifying war on Spain, in 
which for the first time in European history ill- 
treatment of native peoples was described as cry- 
ing for retribution. There is continuity both of 
idealism and of self-deception. John Hawkins, 
frustrated in his attempts to sell bootleg Negro 
slaves in Spanish America, saw himself as the suc- 
cessor of Foxe’s martyrs; the officers of the army 
occupying Jamaica declared in 1655 that ‘the 
propagation of the gospel was the thing principally 
aimed at and intended in this expedition.’ It may 
have been the aim: the consequence, however, 
was that Jamaica became a prosperous base for 
the slave trade. Eighteenth-century merchants of 
Liverpool and Bristol no longer suffered Haw- 
kins’s martyrdom; and their cargoes had not read 
Foxe. 


And the prose? The seventeenth century saw 
the plain man’s plain prose successfully challenge 
the elaborate periods of the scholar. Early pro- 
tagonists of the mew style were journalists and 
novelists like Deloney and Dekker. The political 
conflicts of the Civil War were adumbrated in a 
rivalry of sermon styles, between the mannered 
academic prose of Lancelot Andrewes and the 
deliberately unadorned style of the Puritan 
preachers. The battle was fought out in the pam- 
phlets of the revolutionary decades, when Level- 
lers, Diggers and others appealed direct to the 
common man in a racy conversational style. 
Simplicity triumphed after the Restoration with 
the functional prose of the new civil servants— 
Marvell, Pepys—and was justified in theory by 
the ex-Parliamentarians of the Royal Society— 
‘preferring the language of artisans, countrymen 
and merchants before that of wits and scholars.’ 
The essential feature of the new prose which 
triumphed with Parliament was that it was utili- 
tarian, not decorative; that it did a job. The 
excellence of many of the pieces in Hakluyt de- 
rives from the fact that they are the straightfor- 
ward, unadorned observations of merchants and 
sailors. ‘Our refreshing in this place was very 
small, only of oysters growing on rocks, great 
whelks, and some few fish which we took with 
our hooks. Here we landed our sick men on these 
uninhabited islands for their health, nevertheless 
26 of them died in this place, whereof John Hall 
our master was one, and Mr. Reynold Golding 
another, a merchant of great honesty and much 
discretion. In these islands are abundance of trees 
of white wood, so right and tall that a man may 
make masts of them, being an hundred foot Ione.’ 
That is the new manner, looking across a ceniui y 
and a quarter to Robinson Crusoe. 
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Gathering Up the Fragments 


Granite and Rainbow. Essays by Virginia Woolf. 
(Hogarth Press, 18s.) 
VirGinia Woo F had two great merits as a critic: 
her common sense, which shows itself in the 
recognition, visible everywhere in her work, that 
since literature is made out of life, literature (like 
life) is very various and there are many different 
kinds of beauty; and secondly her technical, prac- 
titioner’s interest in just how this or that effect 
was got, what was the particular problem this 
particular artist had set himself, what could be 
learned, or not learned, from his successes or mis- 
takes. Her light, informal prose often cdfries the 
findings of quite rigorous detailed analysis. Her 
manner may be impressionistic, but her matter is 
the matter of serious criticism. Mrs. Woolf was an 
zesthete, a spectator, but she was not a dilettante. 
Her famed ‘esthetic sensibility’ was at its best the 
characteristic manifestation of her intelligence. 
The cool, steely, incisive quality of her mind 
appears in the way she dismisses a bad academic 
work—in the essay called ‘The Anatomy of Fic- 
tion’—where she is very much the daughter of 
Leslie Stephen. It appears in the admirably un- 
discouraging examination of a talented but un- 
satisfactory author (Ernest Hemingway). But it 
even appears, and this is more significant, in the 
most consciously lyrical flights. Her zstheticism 
‘was a moral position consciously adopted by an 
intellectual who was also a woman of character. 
This book is worth having for the sake of the 
long essay ‘Phases of Fiction,’ which contains an 
analysis of Jane Austen’s method. The other 
essays make it sadly clear that this is a last 
gleaning- of Mrs. Woolf’s criticism. It is a 
collection made by two women scholars, Miss 
B. L. Kirkpatrick and Dr. Mary Lyon, of various 
articles, reviews, and odds and ends of journalism. 
It will not change anyone’s view of Mrs. Woolf 
as a critic. Her gifts are apparent in it, but so 
are her weaknesses and her irritating mannerisms. 
The most irritating is the feminist strain, in- 
separable in her writing from an element of 
neuroticism, and, one must add, an element of 
sheer silliness. It is irritating, not because one 
objects to feminism, but because Mrs. Woolf uses 
the inconsequentiality men put up with, patronis- 
ingly, as ‘typically feminine,’ to support the intel- 
lectual claims of women. Several essays repeat, 
in varying keys of whimsicality or querulousness, 
the argument of ‘Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown.’ 
Mrs. Woolf was thought in the Thirties to have 
won this argument: but, reading these resuscitated 
weaker versions of it, the unconverted are likely 
to remain so, They may react querulously to her 
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querulousness. Just what, they may ask, is this | by no means uncritical (of theChurch of England, 
LIFE that flutters so exasperatingly away when in particular), he conveys the impression that the 
one tries to talk about it? And what is the justifica-- Anglican form of Christianity has a genuine 
tion of the claim, everywhere implicit, for the | coherence and is much more intellectually respect. 
moral or artistic primacy of a dithering impres-. able and spiritually satisfying than is usually 
sionism over the prosaic activities of the mind— supposed. Certainly, he enablés those who are 
those sortings, rankings, judgings, which are much 


HE BOER WAR by Edgar Holt. ‘‘A competent and just 
account of its origins, political background and general course,”’ 
Sunday Times. ‘*His book is straight story-telling. . . easy and agree- 
able,’’ The Observer. ‘‘In the field of short histories it is fairly 


too characteristic of any use of intelligence to be 
written off as mere impositions of the dominating 


male? 


One or two pieces sound the coterie-note rather 
obtrusively. ‘Waxworks in the Abbey’ is in Lytton 
Strachey’s cheaper manner: ‘William and Mary“ 
are an amiable pair of monarchs; bazaar-opening, 
hospital-inspecting, modern; though the King, un- 


attached to it, and those who make light of it, 
and those who wish to reform it, to see what it 
really is. 

One would have more confidence in Lord 
Altrincham’s competence to write about the 
Church of England if he had a quarter of Bishop 
*‘Neill’s knowledge of it. The first of his essays, 
entitled ‘A Layman’s Plea,’ is a slapdash affair. 
I say this with regret because I am predisposed 


fortunately, is a little short in the legs.’ We cannot " in favour of laymen who are articulate and 


praise a superiority based solely on having lived 
later than some celebrity. But this is not the note 
to end on. We must be grateful for a last glimpse 
of that clever, wayward, exasperating mind;.a 
pleasure tinged with regret that it is no longer 
W. W. ROBSON 


among us. 


Anglican Spring Cleaning 


Anglicanism, By Stephen Neill. (Penguin Books, 


5s.) 
Two Anglican Essays. By Lord Altrincham. 
(Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 


critical and determined to influence ecclesiastical 
policy. But they need to examine their thoughts 
and to weigh their words. When Lord Altrincham 
says that ‘there must be no doctrinal tests [italics 
this], either for members or ministers of the 
Church of England,’ he cannot have thought out 
the implications of such an axiom. .‘A non- 
doctrinal, truly national Church’ is just what 
Hitler wanted. It would be another matter if he 
had said that the doctrinal tests of. the Church 
of England are archaic and ought to be revised. 
Mixed up with reckless generalisations of - this 
kind are some quite good suggestions—about 
the need for part-time clergy and for ‘an 


One Army Strong? By Peter Kirk. (Faith Press, ,anthology of Christian literature suitable to be 


15s.) 


Essays in Anglican Self-Criticism. Edited by 


David M. Paton. (S.C.M. Press, 25s.) 


ANGLICANISM will be to some extent in the news 
during the next month or two by reason of the 
assembling of about 300 bishops at Lambeth. 
These four books are an invitation to the lower 
orders in the Church to engage in some of the self- 
examination that the bishops will be carrying out 
behind closed doors. Bishop Neill’s Pelican is the 
pick of the bunch. No one could have written a 
better or handier introduction to the past history 
and present estate of the Church of England and 
the Anglican Communion. The Bishop’s qualifica- 
tions are exceptional and perhaps unique, since 
he is an accomplished historian who has a large 
experience not only of the Anglican Churches at 
home and abroad but of other Churches as well. 
His book contains an astonishing amount of 
information, but is no mere string of facts and 
dates and names. He contrives to do justice to 
the various traditions and schools of thought that 
are somehow held together in communion with 
the see of Canterbury. He appears to have an 
equal sympathy with them all and to have dis- 
covered how they need one another. While he is 








entitled to rank as a classic,’’ Yorkshire Post. ‘‘His lively style, and 
admirably digested store of anecdote, make this a most readable book 








. can be warmly recommended,’’ The Economist. 
Book Society Recommendation 


PUTNAM 


Hlustrated. 25s. 








Tead in churches’ (if Lord Altrincham had been 
sgcquainted with Dr. A. C. Bouquet’s Lectionary 
of Christian Prose, he would probably have 
“mentioned it). The second of his two essays, on 
. DD. Maurice and Christian Socialism, was 
written at Oxford ten years ago and is more 
mature. I find it difficult to believe, however, that 
whe has really read Maurice’s The Kingdom of 
Christ. He describes it as ‘one of the last and 
greatest systematisations [sic] to be attempted on 
.the basis of the old creeds,’ and he would hardly 
have written about creeds and sacraments as he 
does in the first essay if he had understood 
Maurice’s explanation of their purpose. 

Mr. Kirk is better informed about the nature 
of the Church, and he is more representative of 
how the Anglican lay mind works. His book is 
the confessio fidei of an Anglo-Catholic who, after 
some uncertainty, has found himself happily at 
home in the Church of England. He is more 
interested in church life and organisation than in 


_ the foundations of the faith. Apart from the 


present method of appointing bishops, which he 
regards ‘as nothing short of blasphemous,’ the 
changes he is inclined to favour are mildly con- 
‘ceived: The dust-cover describes him as ‘one of 
the foremost spokesmen for a new crusading 
spirit throughout the Anglican Communion,’ but 
it is to be hoped that there is an element of exag- 
geration in this statement. 


The essays that have been collected by Mr. 
Paton have more edge to them and strike deeper. 
The seventeen clerical and lay contributors, 
several of whom are overseas, raise many ques- 
tions about which they consider Anglicans ought 
to be doing some hard .thinking..Do we mean 
“business when we talk about church unity? 
Do we not make exaggerated claims for the Book 
of Common Prayer? Some of the most lively 
essays are concerned with the work of the Church 
in Africa and the East, which has to come to 
terms with rapid and far-reaching social change. 

Anglicans, like other Christians, are evidently 
being moved to review their strategy on many 
fronts. It is unlikely that the Lambeth Conference 
will be able to launch a Ten Years’ Plan; if it 
succeeds in focusing aftention on.a few urgent 
operations, it will do well. . 

. ALEC VIDLER 
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High Claims 


Medieval Thought from St. Augustine to Ockham, 

By Gordon Leff. (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 
For most people, other than historians, if the 
Middle Ages still live at all, it is because Of their 
thought. Writers such as Maritain and Berdyaev 
have familiarised the idea that the thirteenth cen- 
tury was the highest point in the development of 
European culture. The great Thomist synthesis, 
with its superb reconciliation of faith and reason, 
has (they argue) never been surpassed, and little 
that has happened since is more than a relapse 
into ‘the mortal ennui of triumphant civilisation.’ 
It is a beguiling thesis; but how does it square with 
the facts? 

The first question, probably, most people will 
ask about Mr. Leff’s able book is whether it bears 
out the high claims made on behalf of medizval 
thought. On the whole, unfortunately, he evades 
an answer. He is competent, trim, businesslike, 
clear, compendious, industrious. But he deliber- 
ately limits himself to an ‘historical’ approach, 
seeking ‘to place medieval ideas, not to pass 
judgment upon them.’ No doubt it is true that we 
can only ‘assess a thinker justly when we have 
considered his circumstances’; but it seems to me 
that the line Mr. Leff has followed may all too 
easily result in our taking medizval thinkers at 
their own estimation, and this will be misleading 
if it makes us think that their views were .more 
important than in fact they were. The limitations 
of medieval thought—how far, for example, it 
was influential in a largely illiterate society, and 
how far it ignored the facts (notably the economic 
facts) of a vigorous social life—must also be taken 
into account. There is, in other words, a cleavage 
between medizval ideas, as reflected in philo- 
sophy, and medizval reality, as seen (for example) 
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in the harsh life of the Italian city-states, which 
is itself an essential conditioning factor. 

Mr. Leff equates medieval thought with 
medieval philosophy (and, indeed, even more 
narrowly with medieval Christian philosophy) 
and writes what is, in fact, an introductory text- 
book which compares well with the much-used 
French compilation of Bréhier and Gilson. But 
does an essentially clerical philosophy exhaust the 
content of medizval thought? The thought-world 
of the laity, high and low, was in many ways 
pagan and magical, interacting but not identical 
with the diluted stream of Christian philosophy 
handed down through the schools. It is expressed 
in epics like Beowulf or the Nibelungenlied. Was 
this not perhaps more influential than the rarefied 
speculation of scholasticism? At any rate the 
question is worth asking. What. influence, for 
example, was exerted, even on other scholars, by 
that solitary enigmatical ninth-century figure 
John Scot Erigena, to whom Mr. Leff devotes 
a whole section of ten pages? What standards, in 
short, are we to apply? Was not the famous 
Dialogue of the Exchequer as significant an 
example of medieval thought in one of its 
branches as the sentences of Peter Lombard? 

When Mr. Leff tells us that the ‘dependence of 
reasoning upon the dictates of faith is central to 
the whole of medizval thinking,’ we must there- 
fore reply this is only true of the parts to which 
he limits himself. They loom large, because writ- 
ing and copying were the preserve of the clergy 
who perpetuated their own traditions; but it is 
doubtful whether they were even as influential as 
are philosophical discussions on the Third Pro- 
gramme today. What is significant, and what Mr. 
Leff’s survey well brings out, is the fluidity and 
instability of medizval philosophy. The depen- 
dence of reasoning on faith, as Mr. Leff says, was 
never an ‘easy relationship,’ and what is character- 
istic of the period is not uniformity but diversity 
of concepts. ‘A state of equilibrium’ was only 
reached ‘for a fleeting passage of time with St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s system; and St. Thomas him- 
self was the calm before the storm, which engulfed 
the later thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries.’ 
‘One of the most common fallacies about the 
thirteenth century,’ Mr. Leff adds, ‘has been to 
regard it as the age of Thomism.’ So the Middle 
Ages were less like the glowing romantic picture 
that has been painted of them, and more like 
reality as we know it, after all. Mr. Leff may not 
answer the ultimate questions but he brings us 
nearer to the historical facts. 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Gneu, Gou, Gu 


Plays. By Eugene Ionesco. (Calder, 2 vols., 18s. 
each.) 
WE have it on the authority of Sir Harold Nicol- 
son, as Strix was saying recently, that ‘the 
appreciation of nonsense . . . is a phenomenon 
which can rarely be found except among the 
English people.’ But those foreigners are catch- 
ing up with us, if the plays of M. Ionesco are 
anything to go by. Of course it may well be that 
the appreciation of these plays by audiences and 
critics here surpasses that accorded them in Paris. 
It would not be surprising, for we are by nature 
especially respectful in the face of foreign non- 
sense. M. lonesco is himself, as is often the way, 
rather more light-hearted. Amedée ou Comment 
sen Débarrasser, he explains, ‘simply relates an 
incident from any newspaper, a sad commonplace 
adventure that could happen to any of us and 
that has certainly happened to many of us. It 
is a slice of life, a realistic play. So, if you can 
accuse this work of being ordinary you certainly 
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cannot condemn it for its lack of truthfulness, 
For example, you will see mushrooms growing on 
the stage and this must be evident proof that these 
are real mushrooms, altogether normal mush- 
rooms.’ The incident in question is the annoying 
discovery by Amédée and Madeleine that the 
corpse they have kept for some years in a bed- 
room has begun to grow. This puts Madeleine 
off her stride at the switchboard where she works 
and makes it quite impossible for Amédée to get 
on with his writing. The corpse grows and grows, 
while monstrous mushrooms sprout all over the 


-~ place. Enormous boots propelled by gigantic legs 


‘gradually push across the stage. Eventually the 
swelling corpse begins to break through the win- 
dow. Good God, what will the neighbours think? 
How to get rid of it? M. Ionesco provides alterna- 
tive endings, neither of them particularly con- 
vincing. A friend of mine who is always trying to 
get rid of corpses tells me that nothing is more 
difficult than getting them to turn into parachutes 
and carry you off to the stars. 

Other nonsense by M. Ionesco has more satis- 
fying nonsensical endings. The New Tenant, for 
example, is moving into a flat. He stands in the 
middle of the stage directing two furniture movers 
who stagger in and out with pieces large and 
small. They keep on doing so until the new tenant 
disappears from. sight and the entire stage is 
jammed. By this time, one is given to understand, 
the staircase and the street are also jammed with 
the new tenant’s furniture; the whole city, in fact, 
is at a standstill; the tubes have stopped running; 
the Thames can flow no longer. 

What could be simpler? It’s the sort of thing 
that’s always happening—perfectly  straight- 
forward. Nor could one be mystified by 
M. Ionesco’s dialogue, which is simple indeed to 
the point of banality. We should sympathise with 
him when he grows irritated by the more earnest 
critics and cocks a snook at his interpreters. 


Then there is The Lesson, in which a girl of 
eighteen comes to get some private tuition from 
an elderly Professor. 

PROFESSOR: What do one and one make? 

PupPiL: One and one make two. 

PROFESSOR (astounded by his pupil’s erudition): 
But that’s very good indeed! You're extremely 
advanced ‘in your studies. You'll have very 
little difficulty in passing all your Doctorate 
examinations. 

PupiL: I’m.very pleased to hear it, Sir. Especially 
from you. 

ProFessor: Let us proceed a little farther: 
What do two and one make? 

PupiL: Three. 

But after an hour or so of such lightning pro- 
gress the pupil tires and the professor quite under- 
standably stabs her to death. Perfectly reasonable. 

One can see M. Ionesco’s aim quite perfectly : 
it is to provide an effectively nonsensical theatrical 
experience with the absolute minimum of content. 
He succeeds nowhere better than in The Chairs, a 
play with an enormous cast, only three of which, 
however, are visible and audible. In the beginning 
there is an Old Woman and an Old Man, the first 
ninety-four years and the second ninety-five. They 
chatter their sweet, nonsensical nothings in a 
senile way until the Old Man remembers that this 
is the night on which, before many distinguished 
guests, he is to ‘give birth to a great idea, a mes- 
sage for all men, for all mankind.’ The bell rings, 
and rings again. The invisible guests begin to 
arrive. The poor old couple drive themselves silly 
running in and out with chairs for their guests 
until the entire stage is packed with them. ‘Who 
on earth are all these people?’ says the Old 
Woman in a moment of forgetfulness. When all 
are assembled the third visible and audible 
character puts in an appearance; he is a hired 
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Drator who will deliver the Old Man’s message. 
Before he does so the old couple conveniently 
ump to their death through the window. The 
Orator, after some waggling of his hands, says: 

He, Mme, mm, mm. 

Ju, gou, hou, hou. 

Heu, heu, gu, gou, gou, gueu. 
‘hat accomplished, he writes ‘ANGELBREAD’ on 
4 blackboard, and after a few more mms and 
gueus leaves the stage to its hordes of invisible 


occupants. Anyone who saw the production at the 
Royal Court will agree that it was a superbly 
triumphant exercise in making bricks without 
straw—not so much by the actors or the producer, 
for the text is full of elaborate directions, but by 
the author, who has constructed an amusing 
theatrical entertainment on the basis of a wholly 
nonsensical and banal duologue springing from 
some such proposition as ‘Life's a lot of balls.’ 
Or, at any rate, a great deal of gueu, gou, and gu. 

1AIN HAMILTON 


Stanislavsky’s Way 


Mask or Face, Reflections in an Actor’s Mirror. By Michael Redgrave. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
The Theatre in Soviet Russia. By Nikolai A. Gorchakov. (Columbia /O-U.P., 50s.) 


IN the summer of 1906 Stanislavsky, worried 
about his staleness as an actor, went for a holiday 
in Finland and returned, like Moses from Sinai, 
with the first formulation of his System. It was 
not a fixed thing; throughout his life he kept on 
revising it, for he was as much concerned with 
refreshing actors and providing a corrective as 
with establishing a code. In so far as he codified, 
he codified his own acting experience. In spite 
of this, his System has been alternatively wor- 
shipped, especially in the drama departments of 
American Universities which forget that it was 
not devised for beginners but trained actors, and 
damned by lazy actors as a rarified mystique. 


In the best of his articles and addresses Mr. 
Redgrave does as much to put the record straight 
as the recent visit of the Moscow Arts Theatre 
itself. He speaks less of theory than of use and 
abuse. The System may be twisted to sanction 
emotional self-indulgence and it may hinder 
rather than help an actor in building a classical 
role. Directors who regard themselves as expo- 
nents of theory soon learn to soft-pedal the fact 
when they work on individual actors. When we 
get a book from a leading director or actor, there- 
fore, it is likely to be eclectic and common-sensical 
like Mr. Redgrave’s. He throws his general asser- 
tions outas talking-points to be developed in terms 
of his own experience. It is Stanislavsky’s way. 


And in practice, thank heaven, it is. the way 
of: the other theorists too. Mr. Gorchakov’s 
comprehensive account of. the modern Russian 
theatre reminds us of how the great directors 
kept on experimenting, theorising, and theorising 
anew throughout their artistic life. Stanislavsky, 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, and the Moscow Arts 
Theatre are discussed in their proper context—the 
teeming, complicated and tragic life of one of the 
great eras of the theatre. Mr. Gorchakov not only 
summarises what Meyerhold, Tairov, Evreinov 
and the rest were doing, but shows the extent to 
which they formulated their views in reaction to 
one another, and especially to Stanislavsky. His 
book also provides a great corrective to sweeping 
judgments. Stanislavskyan acting was being prac- 
tised by Schepkin fifty years before the genesis of 
the System, and none of the great directors can 
be associated with one style. Evreinov, the pro- 
tagonist of Monodrama, used a cast of 6,000 to 
stage the Storming of the Winter Palace, and 
Stanislavsky himself must not be associated too 
closely with Naturalism; he produced Haupt- 
mann’s Hannele surrealistically as early as 1895. 


The Russian Theatre has been predominantly 
an actor’s and a director’s theatre, and the reign 
of the Regisseurs in the great post-Revolutionary 
period had nearly as crippling an effect on play- 
Writing as the appalling censorship imposed by 
bodies like Litkontrol. It is doubtful whether any 
of the famous directors really believed in their 
hearts. that the play was the thing. Evreinov 
thought the audience's tesponse was the most 
important ingredient in any performance, and 


Meyerhold’s versions of Ostrovsky make Guthrie 
look like an academician. 

It is not simply because such men were moons 
to Stanislavsky’s sun that their work is compara- 
tively unknown today. Every experiment with 
form and every interpretation was violently 
attacked by Soviet critics and damned as ‘Formal- 
ism.’ The only safe form was, in Stalin’s phrase, 
‘Socialist Realism.’ Dramatists, actors and direc- 
tors alike tried in vain to reconcile their artistic 
urgings with Marxist requirements. Meyerhold 
alone, originally an ardent Revolutionary and for 
years the main object of attack, came in the end 
to make an absolute stand and suffer the conse- 
quences. At the 1939 All-Union Congress of 
Directors he declared, 


In my heart, I consider what is now taking 
place in our theatres frightful and pitiful .. . 
everything is gloomily well-regulated, averagely 
arithmetical, stupefying, and murderous in its 
lack of talent. Is that your aim? If it is—oh! 
you have done something monstrous . . . in 
hunting Formalism you have eliminated art! 
Only Stanislavsky seems to have achieved a 
modus vivendi without sacrificing his artistic 
integrity. He only produced one propaganda play 
and virtually retired from the theatre some years 
before his death, devoting himself to teaching and 
occasionally producing in order to try out the 


matured version of his System. For in a world of . 


Social Realism the true life of the theatre seemed 
to lie more and more with the actor. ‘Art begins 
where there is no role but where there is an “I” 
in supposed circumstances.” ‘Seek the truth of 
simple physical actions . .. [they] enable an 
actor to acquire faith, to penetrate into the realm 
of authentic emotions.” Mere Method? Or a way 
of artistic life in an-alien werld? 

If the Moscow Arts Theatre owes its artistic 
survival mainly to Stanislavsky, the credit for its 
political acceptability must go to Danchenko. This 
is not to deny Danchenko’s artistry nor his interest 
in acting. But he was a much more vociferous 
supporter of a Marxist theatre than Stanislavsky, 
and one cannot help concluding from Gorcha- 
kov’s book that the Arts Theatre clings to Natural- 
ism today largely because Danchenko saw that it 
accorded so well with the dictates of Social 
Realism. We should not assume that all Russian 
directors regard Naturalism as essential to 
Chekovian production. Tairov’s 1946 Seagull was 
staged symbolically, and Treplev’s dramaturgical 
views were put into action in the production itself. 
The Arts Theatre’s present Uncle Vanya is par- 
ticularly naturalistic by Western standards. 

The Company, in fact, has inherited two distinct 
traditions, Naturalism and the System, which need 
not be connected and which can be distinguished 
in their present work. In general the mise en scéne 
is Danchenko’s. The Three Sisters is a copy of his 
1940 production and has the same setting, inter- 


pretation and simplified ‘optimistic’ ending. In the - 


light .of the criticisms recently produced in this 
country about the way in which it has been cut, 
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it should be recorded that members of the Com- 
pany seem convinced that the cuts have always 
been made and were originally approved by. 
Chekov. When I questioned them about points 
of interpretation they had recourse to the formula 
of ‘going for the inner truth of the character.’ I 
do not think that this was a polite fobbing off, 
but a pointer to the two traditions within which 
they work. ‘Interpretation’ is not the actor’s 
business. It is scarcely even the director’s. He 
seeks the ‘trunkline of action,’ and although the 
concept is Stanislavsky’s, its practical application 
will be Marxist and dialectical. An ‘objective’ 
moral has to be found and a Chekovy play is 
seen to be built on a simple antithesis of hope- 
lessness and optimism, since Social Realist plays 
are invariably optimistic. As the interpretation is 
fixed a priori, the director becomes mainly a 
teacher; Rayevski’s chief task with The Three 
Sisters has been to train young actors in roles 
already interpreted. 

It is here that the System pays. Points of inter- 
pretation, the settings, lighting and even some of 
the famous sound effects have not escaped 
criticism, notably from English actors and direc- 
tors. And in one sense the productions are 
magnificent fossils. Yet at the same time they are 
tinglingly alive in the persons of the actors. The 
main impression of all who saw them must surely 
be one of bodies, faces, and voices that are glow- 
ing, clear, firm, and free, and of an inner radiance 
wonderfully projected. This acting is not only 
natural, it is real. And there is something no less 
significant about the actor’s off-stage personalities; 
they seem like a guild of craftsmen, simple, easy, 
and gay. Through the intensity of their training 
and the sheer action of acting they not only derive 
a great physical, emotional and artistic satisfac- 
tion. They have a complete way of life. 

JOHN BARTON 
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West End Story 


The London Diary (1717-1721) and Other Writ- 
ings of William Byrd of Virginia. (O.U.P., 
70s.) 


THe Byrd family is one-of the most august in 
Virginia, represented today by the senior senator 
from the Old Dominion and by his brother, the 
famous explorer. The second William Byrd was 
the most versatile Virginian of his day and the 
colony’s most distinguished writer. He was an 
amateur, a ‘dilettante, and he was also a ‘virtuoso,’ 
a fellow of the Royal Society while still a young 
man, and almost as observant and versatile in his 
interests as Mr. Jefferson was to be. But although 
the editors of this volume have printed some of 
the writings to which he owed his serious literary 
and scientific fame, notably his History of the 
Dividing Line, with its unkind account of ‘Lubber- 
Jand’ (North Carolina), it is not the main dish set 
before us. That is a transcription of the diary he 
kept in shorthand in which he recounts his daily 
(and nightly) routine in the London of George I. 
There is a little about Virginia at the end, but the 
main centre of Byrd’s activities is the parish of St. 
James’s, White’s, the Cocoa Tree, the Cockpit and 
the bagnios. He, of course, moved into the City 
from time to time and went as far afield as 
Oxford, but this is a West End story and a story 
mainly of fornication. In its candour it, recalls 
Pepys and Boswell, but somehow the great 
Virginia planter is a less attractive snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles than the Admiralty official or 
the Lowland laird. His amours had as little of the 
angelic part in them as those of His Majesty King 
Charles II, and his repeated and automatic peni- 
tence becomes as monotonous and offputting as 
his repeated falls from grace. This is, indeed, 
rather the world of Fanny Hill than of Boswell 
or Pepys, and while the narrative is of great 
interest for the historian of prostitution (there are 
interesting variations in the range of prices), there 
is comparatively little that has human interest. A 
hostile critic might stress the role of petting in 
American erotic behaviour, but except for the use 
of an historically minded Dr. Kinsey, this part of 
the Diary rapidly becomes boring. 

On the other hand, there is a good deal of 
interesting detail about London life. We find 
Byrd buying brandy from a smuggler; we are told 
in great detail about his diet (including its meta- 
bolic results); we are fully informed of his illness 
(including an attack of gonorrhea during which 
he behaved with great irresponsibility and must 
have helped to spread justified alarm and despon- 
dency all through St. James’s). We also see Byrd 
dutifully reading his Greek and Hebrew and 
generally remembering to say his prayers, repent- 
ing when he omitted to do so. 

All good things have an end and he returned to 
the less lush pastures of Virginia, though the ser- 
vant, Annie, whom he brought out with him, was 
usually obliging. But in Virginia, if he was remote 
from the seats of the mighty, he was deeply in- 
volved in the politics of the colony and in the 
extension of his great estates. He helped to con- 
demn pirates, made war on Governor Spotswood, 
went to church and to balls, looked after his slaves 
and collected the most magnificent library out- 
side New England (in which, alas, he miscon- 
ducted himself with Annie). This is eminently a 
document pour servir and it has been admirably 
edited by Professor Louis Wright and Miss 
Marion Tinling. Possibly they do not pursue every 
personal reference with the almost excessive 
tenacity of Mr. Wilmarth Lewis and they seem to 
have promoted Lord Islay and demoted his 
brother, the Duke of Argyll. But this is an impres- 
sive work of scholarship and a credit to the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. D. W. BROGAN 


Foreign Eye 
Confessions of a European in England. By J. H. ° 
Huizinga. (Heinemann, 25s.) 

One of the troubles about Mr. Huizinga’s book 
is that it did not really need a foreigner to write 
it. Mr. Huizinga is a Dutch journalist who has 
lived in England for many years; for much of that 
time he has been a professional commentator on 
the English scene for the Dutch press, and the 
English he writes has no strange flavour other 
than that of old-fashioned journalism—a taste 
for rhetoric, for example, and an irritating love 
of extended and rather whimsical metaphors. But 
the substance of his book, too, could well have 
been written by an Englishman, from the observa- 
tions on the peculiar anomalies of English pride, 
puritanism and hypocrisy to the attacks on 
Britain’s fence-sitting about European Union 
and her official policy over Suez. Where are 
the ‘confessions’ here? Mr. Huizinga’s method of 
collating quotations from British newspapers and 
Hansard and stringing them together with obser- 
vations on their arrogance, hypocrisy, fatuousness, 
etc., tells us no more than we know already: that 
much that is published in the press and said in 
parliament is arrogant, hypocritical, fatuous, etc. 

It is a pity, because Mr. Huizinga begins well, 
at the point where he should begin: with himself, 
and his first reactions to living in England. But 
almost from the start he seems to have lived in the 
world of the metropolitan journalist; and—apart 
from a brief, and nicely observed, excursion into 
Society—he has stayed there ever since.. He admits 
that he knows very little of what lies outside Lon- 
don, and I would guess that even in London his 
gaze does not stray far beyond Westminster and 
Fleet Street. Perhaps I am doing Mr. Huizinga an 
injustice, in a way; for as an indictment of certain 
governmental blunders and blindnesses, this is a 
reasonable enough book (though the recent 
goings-on in France make one less convinced of 
the reasonableness of complete European Union); 
but as the Confessions of a European in England, 
it makes dullish reading. ANTHONY THWAITE 


NEW FICTION 


Beginnings and Ends 


Ten Miles from Anywhere, and Other Stories. By 
P. H. Newby. (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 
Land of No Escape. By Geoffrey Horne. (Hutch- 
inson, 13s. 6d.) 
A Flame in My Heart. By John Petty. (Secker and 
Warburg, 15s.) 
The Endless Colonnade. By Robert Harling. 
(Chatto and Windus, 15s.) _ 
Water Music. By Bianca VanOrden. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 18s.) 
King’s Daughter. By Jane Gaskell. (Hutchinson, 
15s.) 
It is the common lot of P. H. Newby characters 
to be confronted with a situation for which they 
are totally unprepared, to be unsure what is going 
on, what to do for the best, what to believe. Here, 
for instance, is the starting point of three of the 
stories in the author’s new collection: an Armen- 
ian shoemaker takes his dead uncle by train to 
Cairo as a fellow passenger, and, on returning 
from coffee, finds him missing from the compart- 
ment . . . an English hiker asks at a farm for a 
glass of water, and is courteously, but without 
explanation, refused . . . a young man is told to 
expect a hostile reception from the lady of the 
house at which he is to lodge; she greets him 
charmingly. Played for comedy, and given the 
author’s extremely flexible imagination, the gam- 
bit works well. Bewilderment quickens the action, 
and the eventual explanation rounds it off neatly. 
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Unlike so many admired short stories, which are 
little more than character sketches or the exhaus. 
tive treatment of a single incident, Newby’s have 
the unusual distinction of being not only memor- 
able but recountable. It is only when you come 
across this device a number of times in a couple of 
hours’ reading that it occurs to you to seé it as a 
gimmick. And the author is certainly not depen- 
dent upon it. In “The Beginning of the Exile’ and 
‘The Parcel for Alexandria,’ for instance, the one 
a moving little story about the evacuation of two 
comfortably brought up Armenian children to a 
squalid mountain home, and the other a comedy 
of complication, there are no surprises but just 
the same tautness and completeness. 

The setting of Geoffrey Horne’s Land of No 
Escape is the area around a District Officer's 
post in the West African bush and swampland; 
its characters are the DO, his new assistant, a 
woman missionary, the native interpreter and the 
sergeant of police; and the time is the present, the 
point at which the native tribesmen realise that if 
they attack the post the DO has neither the 
authority to get his blow in first nor the power 
to protect himself if he does not. This is a rather 
overpowering novel, and it is hard to see how, 
without losing its honesty (which is certainly not 
in question), it could have been anything else. The 
circumstances are real enough, and in those 
circumstances the misery of the end is inescapable. 
But unfortunately the oppressiveness of the situa- 
tion finds its way into the story-telling. The 
characters scarcely ever talk to each other, they 
think to themselves in inverted commas; and that 
was in the author’s power to alter. A backward 
glance at home, a little more of the lightness 
shown in the first-page dialogue would have been 
a great relief and not a concession. 

A Flame in My Heart, by John Petty, is the story 
of a middle-aged foundry worker, George Binden, 
a man of great physical and moral strength, who 
finds he is developing an incestuous attachment to 
his eldest daughter, and, more alarmingly, that she 
feels the same way about him. It is all very un- 
expected, and not least by the reader who has 
settled down to a novel of industrial life which is 
strong on atmosphere and detail, and is just wait- 
ing for the first brush with the management. Mr. 
Petty very nearly makes a go of it. But it is not a 
subject on which a writer can afford to make any 
false moves, and in the characterisation of the 
daughter, Olive, he makes several. It is left to the 
incidentals—the picture of work in a brass 
foundry and of working-class life in a Midlands 
town—to make the novel well worth reading. 

Robert Harling is one of those writers of 
thrillers whose reviews get longer and more 
respectful with each new book: a tribute to his 
skill in providing exactly what his audience 
expects of him. The Endless Colonnade begins 
with a labour-saving “Who's Who’ biography of 
the psychiatrist hero, moves him rapidly off to 
Northern Italy, takes a cultured interest in Pal- 
ladian architecture, and then, having engaged the 
reader’s sympathy for the hero and his respect for 
the author, introduces some topical adventure in 
the person of a nuclear physicist who is about to 
do a Pontecorvo. The pace is leisurely, but the 
interludes are pleasantly filled with holiday chat- 
ter, and two fake Franciscans, of whom Ambler 
might have been proud, are never very far away. 

Bianca VanOrden’s Water Music describes the 
changing interrelations of a group of young 
American artists on holiday in Florence. It 
manages to be at the same time sophisticated and 
slightly gauche, The teenage novelist, Jane Gas- 
kell, shows by her second book, King’s Daughter, 
that in spite of her developing skill she is too 
young to have anything to write about. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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THE WALL STREET PUZZLE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


How is the extraordinary be- 
haviour of Wall Street to be 
explained? Last week the Dow 
Jones index for thirty industrial 
equities touched a new high level 
for the year—474.8—in spite of the 
prospect of a fairly prolonged 
trade recession. The present rally 
dates from October last year when 
the bear market came to a stop at 
420 (20 per cent. below the 1957, 
peak): it has now lasted about eight months and 
scored an advance of 13 per cent. If it keeps 
going at this pace the index will, before long, 
break through the July, 1957, high-of 520 and 
prove to the doubting Thomases, like me, that the 
1957 bear market was only a short-term interrup- 
tion to a long-term bull market. In the course of 
this happy-go-lucky rally steel production fell by 
50 per cent., motor-car sales by 35 per cent., rail- 
road car-loadings by 26 per cent. and profits of 
companies in the ‘cyclical’ industries by more than 
50 per cent. Wali Street has simply refused to 
look at the falling barometer of trade. What is 
somewhat frightening is that the thirty stocks of 
the index are now valued at 18 to 20 times present 
earnings against only 13 times earnings at the 
peak of the bull market last year. 
* * 





* 


The strange capacity of the market to disregard 
bad news was illustrated by the case of Chrysler. 
In April this company reported a $15 million loss 
for the first quarter—against a profit of $464 mil- 
lion in the corresponding quarter of 1957—and 
cut its quarterly dividend from 75 to 25 cents. 
It seemed heading for a hefty loss for the year. 
The common stock fell about three points to 44 
and then recovered to over 47—higher than it was 
before the bad news. It is now steady at 454. 
Borg-Warner is another case of the Wall Street 
practice of eudemonism. This company’s chair- 
man reported in April a near 50 per cent. drop in 
earnings and predicted an even greater percentage 
fall in the current year. At the same time it was 
announced that it had lost its big contract for 
automatic transmissions for Ford Motor. The 
common stock fell 24 points to 253 and is now 
standing at 294. Such joyous flights from reality 
have not been seen in the market since the decep- 
tive rally after the great autumn crash of 1929. 
That false movement lasted five months and raised 
the Dow Jones index 47 per cent. above its 
November low. It eventually cost the bullish spec- 
ulators much more money than the initial slump. 

* ” * 

When I asked Professor Galbraith on his recent 
visit why the professional investment managers 
of today did not read his story of the great crash, 
he said that Americans were not interested in his- 
tory. (Far more copies of his excellent book have 
been sold in Europe than in the USA.) Most of 
them are comparatively young men who have had 
no experience of market crashes or cyclical trade 
slumps. They have come to their jobs in a period 
of expansion and investment boom and are con- 
vinced that it is not ‘high-class’ to play the market, 
that what they call ‘growth’ stocks will always go 
higher in time in spite of temporary setbacks, 
that America is a dynamic society and that it never 
pays ‘to sell America short.’ As a matter of fact, 
professionally managed institutional funds are 
never very active in the market. Take the case 
of four ‘blue chips’ which figure in all the institu- 
tional portfolios—General Electric, General 
Motors, Sears Roebuck, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. The number of shares of these companies 


traded in during 1957 was 3.3 per cent., 2.4 per 
cent., 3.9 per cent., and 3.1 per cent. of the capital 
stock outstanding—an average of just under 3.2 
per cent. This suggests that the amount of institu- 
tional investment holdings which comes to market 
in a year is well under 5 per cent. of their total 
portfolios. And at the end of last year the port- 
folios of the investment institutions—investment 
trusts (open and closed), pension funds, college 
endowments and other foundations, life insurance 
companies, etc.—amounted to $30,000 million or 
154 per cent. of the total market value of the 
stocks traded on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The current behaviour of Wall Street is dictated, 
in other words, much more by the respectable 
investment institutions who refuse to sell than by 
the private or professional speculators who have 
sold short. Curiously, Throgmorton Street is the 
reverse—we have become a more speculative 
market than Wall Street. 
a * * 


The institutional reluctance to sell is perhaps 
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best expressed by the three leading ‘closed-end’ 
investment trusts—Lehman Corporation, Tri- 
Continental and General American Investors. All 
of them, being free to convert shares into cash or 
bonds without offending their clients, should be 
among the most active of managements. Yet last 
year the indicated sales they made expressed as a 
percentage of the market value of their portfolios 
at the end of December were 9.3 per cent., 15.4 
per cent. and 8.8 per cent. respectively. In the 
face of the most bearish news from the companies 
they invest in these professional managers decided 
to take only minor evading action. 

~ * * 


At the back of the professional investor's mind 
may be the thought that the Eisenhower policy 
is too uncertain and flabby for more decisive 
action, or that the wage-cost inflation has not been 
stopped and that all equity stocks are in some 
mysterious way ‘inflation hedges.’ But if the con- 
sumer has been priced out of the market in con- 
sumer durable goods and if there is a definite 
consumer shift away from these goods into spend- 
ing on services, travel and leisure, the resulting 
decline in capital spending will make some of 
these equity stocks the worst possible inflation 





PRODUCTS 
The Gateway Range of 
(a) Watermarked papers for commercial use— 


Writing, Ledger, Air Mail, — Board, 
Blotting, Cheque, Stamp, Office Systems, etc. 
(b) Printing and Drawing Pape oated Art 


Paper and Board, Chromo, Gummed, Cart- 
ridge, Detail, Tracing, Chart and Recording, 
etc. 
Banks, Bonds, Manifolds and Continuous Stationery 
Paper 
“No Carbon Required Paper” 
The Time-Saving Copying Paper. 
Packaging Papers 
Glassine, Greaseproof, Pure Vegetable Parch- 
ment, Glazed Imitation Parchment, Tissue, M.G. 
a Foi! Backing, etc. 
Tissue. 
Industrial Base Pa 
Photographic, Dycline, Ferro Prussiate, Plastic 
Laminate, Abrasive, Oil and Air Filter, etc. 
Commercial and Personal Stationery and Envelopes 
Distribution Centres 


(a) At Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, — 
don, Manchester, Newcastle, Not 


(b) Dublin Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Durban, 
Bloemfontein, : Johannesburg, 

Ndole Nairobi, Lagos, Karachi, 
Calcutta o, Season, Kuala Lumpur, 

Hong ——" i ae ons Melbourne, Adelaide. 

ro / Auckland, Christ- 

Aires, and AGENCIES 


throughout the World. 
Salient Points 

Net Profit (including in 

respect of previous , £155,884) 
after taxation and ity Interests £2,127,670 
Debenture Interest ée én ae 215,352 
Preference Dividend .. i e- 89,006 
Ordinary Dividend oe 830,194 
Net Profit retained in Group . 993.118 
£2,127,670 
Net Current Assets .. o> 11,943,705 
Fixed Assets .. Sa ih 18,938,767 
Trade Investments se 809,510 

Total Capital Eaves om tuding 
Debentures and Loa -- £31,691,982 


EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT BY 
MR. L. W. FARROW, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN 


State of Trade and Sales: im view of the 
competitive trading conditions arising out of the 
additional manufacturing capacity of the paper 
—— it is with a sense of pride that I inform you 

with the ee aS ae ae mills 
eon tes ene time the year 1957, 
but many have worked a fair measure of overtime. In 





THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(Wiggins, Teape and Co. Limited) 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE WIGGINS 
TEAPE GROUP FOR 1957 


fact. the orders for some grades of paper have been 
beyond our capacity to fulfil and we have had to 
supplement our own production by ordering paper 
from mills outside the Group. 

Sales in several of the overseas markets were again 
adversely affected by the imposition of import quotas 
but owing to the opening up of new markets and 
intensified sales efforts in those markets available 
2 om, we have been able to increase our overseas 
Sales. 

Last year I had to report a drop of nearly 6 per 
cent. in the volume of the sales of paper manufac- 
tured by the Group, compared with the sales for 
1955. I am glad to state that the sales of these 
papers for 1957 not only enabled us to overtake the 
recession of 1956 but to exceed the sales of 1955 and 
thus constitute an all-time record in the history of 


the Group. 
Production: 1 had to report last year that the 
volume of production of paper at our Group's paper 


mills during 1956 showed a decline on the 1955 
record production. I am pleased to say that the 
volume of production for 1957 exceeded that . of 
1955 and thus constituted a new record. 

Selling Prices and Costs of Production: 1 am not 
so happy when referring to selling prices and costs 
of production. The average cost of production and 
distribution for 1957 showed an increase of 
£11I 19s. Sd. per ton on that of 1955. The average 
increase of the selling prices was not sufficient to 
cover these increased costs. I have taken the year 
1955 as it was the last year when prices were raised 
sufficiently to compensate adequately for increased 
costs. 

New Developments: The new per machine 
which — been erected at our Dartford Mill began 
Pleased wi r in April of this year and we are very 

— its initial jormance. 
mill which has been erected at 
Sudbrook. South Wales, also commenced production 
in April and our mills are now taking the postee> 
manufactured there. The quality of pulp is fully 
up to our expectations. 

The fourth machine, at our Bridgend Mill, to 
which I referred last year, started up successfully 
in January of this year and is producing to its 
designed capacity. 

The new coating plant which has been ordered for 
-* Treforest Coat Factory for the production 
of N.C.R. peper chau: be be im operation early in the 
Autumn of this year. 

Prospects for the Current year: 1 am pleased to 
tell you that - 4 the first three months of the 
current year show increase over those for the 
year 1957. The praties for the same period also show 
-an increase, Trading c —_ however, are ver 
difficult for the reasons I have Fa indicated. 
The production of woodpulp at Sudbrook does not 
presemt any sales problem as the output will be 
absorbed by our own mills, but with the starting up 
of the new machine at Dartford we are faced with 
having 10 sell a larger volume of paper. Altogether, 
unless conditions deteriorate your Directors 
are hopeful that the results for 1958 “hould not be 
unsatisfactory. 
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CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT: ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMIFED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Anglo American Corporation’s 
strength based on combination of Gold, Copper 
and Diamond Investments 


IMPORTANCE OF GOLD FOR STABILITY 


TRIBUTE TO SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
DURING HIS FORTY YEARS AS CHAIRMAN 


7 following are extracts from the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, which 
has been circulated to members: , 

My father founded our Corporation in 1917 and 
was chairman until his death on November 25th last 
year. During these 40 years he built up the company 
from small beginnings and through many vicissitudes 
to a position of great size, strength and stability. And 
yet, at the beginning, the prospects of the new com- 
pany seemed very limited. The leading South African 
mining houses, as they still exist today, had, with one 
exception, been founded many years earlier and it 
appeared that the opening up of the Witwatersrand 
goldfield was almost complete. But my father was 
convinced in 1917 that South Africa was a land of 
unbounded opportunity, and that conviction was un- 
dimmed on the day of his death. 

To me it has always seemed that my father’s 
greatest achievement was in bringing us safely through 
the economic storms of the 1930’s, when our prefer- 
ence dividends were at one time nearly four years in 
arrear. Yet at that time we already held the majority 
of the copper and diamond assets to which so much 
of our subsequent prosperity has been due. 

One lesson of those years was the paramount 
importance of a sound cash position, and as a neces- 
sary corollary, a conservative dividend policy. The 
other great lesson we learnt from the depression was 
the importance for the stability of the Corporation of 
large gold shareholdings. Our holdings in producing 
gold mines at that time were relatively small. During 
the 1930s, however, we took a prominent part in the 
expansion of the Far East Rand and participated with 
New Consolidated Gold Fields Limited in the devel- 
opment of the West Wits line. Most important of all 
for our future, however, was the development of the 
Western Reefs Mine near Klerksdorp. This was a vital 
step towards the discovery of the new Orange Free 
State goldfield, in the eventual development of which 
our Corporation came to play a leading part. 


O.F.S. GOLDFIELD 


The opening up of the Orange Free State goldfield 
has been one of the greatest developments in the his- 
tory of mining, and in all its aspects my father took a 
close personal interest, not least in the provision of 
housing, hospital and other amenities of the highest 
standard for both European and African employees. 

The steadily increasing profits now earned by our 
mines in this field have amply justified my father’s 
faith. These profits rose from £7,143,839 in 1955 to 
£11,525,230 in 1956, and to £16,749,783 last year. We 
have become, as a Group, the largest producers of 
gold in the world, and the annual gold profits of the 
mines under our control exceed £24,000,000, with a 
further £7,000,000 from uranium. 


Our large investments in gold are of particular 
importance at periods such as the present when the 
world economy, after years of boom, appears to be 
entering more difficult times. When there is a seller’s 
market and costs are continually rising, the fixed price 
for gold can seem a grave disadvantage. But when 
commodity prices are falling, one appreciates the 
advantages of a product with a fixed price and un- 
limited market. The combination of gold on the one 
hand and copper and diamonds on the other, reacting, 
as they must, in opposite ways to the general condi- 
tion of the economy, gives our Corporation an excep- 
tional degree of stability. 


WESTERN DEEP LEVELS 


During the year 1957, which is now under review, 
my father gave further proof of his faith in the South 
African gold mining industry by making a start with 
the opening up of Western Deep Levels. The new 
mine was very recently described by my father as 
the greatest mining enterprise in the history of South 
Africa. The cost of bringing it to a milling rate of 
100,000 tons per month will be in the region of 
£25,000,000, and it is expected that it will have a life 
of sixty years and will produce gold worth at the 
present price more than £800,000,000. 

The economic recession that has occurred in the 
United States has inevitably affected adversely our 
diamond and copper investments. Although sales of 
diamonds by the Central Selling Organization in 1957 
reached the record total of £76,772,112, there was a 
distinct decline in demand both for gem and for 
industrials towards the end of the year. This decline 
was met by smaller offerings of diamonds to the 
market, thereby maintaining stable prices. 

The strong co-operative organisation of the. dia- 
mond trade and the financial strength of De Beers 
have maintained stability and confidence in this 
industry in the face of the American recession. Un- 
fortunately, no such organisation exists to protect the 
copper industry. After many years of prosperity, a 
comparatively small excess of production over de- 
mand caused the price of the metal to fali from the 
exceptionally high levels of 1956 to £180 per ton by 
December, 1957, and to £160 per ton in March of 
this year. This is a level at which, in the long run, the 
world’s requirements of copper cannot be profitably 
produced. In an endeavour to meet the situation, most 
of the leading producers throughout the world decided 
to reduce production. 

In common with other African producers we 
decided to cut the group’s production by 10 per cent., 
or a total of 27,000 tons. It seemed to us that our 
objective must be to cut expensive production, not to 
cut all mines pro rata to their production. We there- 


fore arranged to cease production at Bancroft for one 
year, but to increase production slightly at Nchanga 
and Rhokana, thus achieving an overall curtailment 
of 27,000 tons. 


During this period development will be concen- 
trated at the No. 1 Shaft area of Bancroft, and we 
anticipate that the mine will be able to resume pro- 
duction at costs comparable with those of other mines 
on the Copperbelt. In due course Bancroft will take 
its place as one of the great copper mines of the 
world. Meanwhile, at Rhokana and Nchanga every- 
thing possible is being done to reduce costs to a 
minimum. The spur of necessity has helped to speed 
these measures of economy, which should per- 
manently strengthen the competitive position of the 
Northern Rhodesian producers. 


Additional stability and strength have been given 
the Corporation as a result of our offer made to 
ordinary stockholders in African and European In- 
vestment Company Limited last December to pur- 
chase their stock. The offer was widely accepted and 
African and European, which for some years had 
been closely associated with us, is now owned as to 
87 per cent. by our Corporation. Apart from increas- 
ing our total assets and our investment in first-class 
gold mines, the acceptance of the offer has resulted 
in a large increase in our stake in the South African 
coal industry. 


At the same time as our offer to African and 
European ordinary stockholders, the Corporation 
over the year-end raised £6,000,000 by an issue of 
convertible notes, which has put us into a sound 
position to follow our policy of expansion when 
opportunities arise. This policy includes the acquisi- 
tion and development of interests outside our primary 
sphere of mining. 


FAITH IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Up to the day of his death my father continued to 
direct the affairs of the Corporation with the same 
ability, energy and optimism which characterized his 
entire career. Only last year he said in a message 
on his 77th birthday: “I am confident that the next 
fifty years will see progress in South Africa just as 
spectacular as I have seen in the fifty or more years 
that I have been a South African.” 


I share my father’s confidence, and I believe that 
Anglo American Corporation will take its rightful 
place in the progress he foresaw. In doing so, our 
policy will remain, as my father stated it in 1954, 
“to earn profits, but to earn them in such a way as 
to make a real and permanent contribution to the 
well-being of the people and to the development of 
Southern Africa.” 
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hedges. The leaders of one bull market are rarely 
the leaders of the next. The irrational optimism 
which marks the American institutional invest- 
ment policy of today suggests the desperate last 
stages of a bull market rather than the beginnings 
of a new glorious upturn. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE gilt-edged market is now setting its sights 

higher—a 44 per cent. Bank rate is the target. 
A reduction to 5 per cent. this week would be a 
help and if it materialises the ‘stags’ of the AEI 
6 per cent. debenture issue (heavily oversub- 
scribed) will be taking a fine profit. Investors 
should not be in any hurry to leave the long-dated 
stocks or the 6 per cent. new issues. Industrial 
shares remain firm—helped no doubt by the 
amazing confidence of Wall Street—but I have no 
wish to change my very limited equity policy. 
MARKS AND SPENCER responded to the noble 
speech of the Chairman, Sir Simon Marks, who 
justly claimed credit for ‘breaking the price bar- 
rier in the public interest,’ but I would leave the 
shares to those who can afford to sit tight with a 
yield at 43s. of only 3} per cent. 


United Drapery 

Among the ‘consumer goods’ shares which I 
have been recommending as the safest equity 
‘bet’ at the present time, UNITED DRAPERY may 
reasonably be included. For the year ending Feb- 
ruary 1 the group trading profit was enlarged by 
over 13 per cent. as a result of the opening up 
of new branches and the over-all increase in turn- 
over, which was greater than the national average. 
The balance sheet shows a strengthening of the 
financial position under almost every heading, net 
current assets increasing by 9 per cent. and total 
net assets by nearly 7 per cent. In his annual state- 
ment Sir Brian Mountain, the Chairman, stated 
that since the end of the financial year the turn- 
over had been well maintained. On the recent 
reduction in purchase taxes prices of the goods 
affected were immediately reduced and some stock 
losses were consequently suffered but these are 
expected to be offset by increased turnover. The 
company cannot, of course, escape the ill effects 
of a general trade recession, as it caters for all 
kinds of clothing and household requirements, 
but if the Chancellor is to be believed, it is not 
likely to suffer a serious one. The dividend of 
324 per cent. has been maintained on the increased 
capital. 
Steel and Stewarts and Lloyd 

My impression is that the market is over- 
discounting the political risks of steel shares. The 
Labour leaders are changing their views on 
nationalisation so radically that it is by no means 
certain that a Labour Government would do more 
than make the individual steel companies sub- 
servient to a new steel board and conform to a 
dividend stabilisation plan. The fact that steel out- 
put is now declining and that apart from steel 
sheets and tinplate supply is in excess of demand 
has made the market very bearish. Its bearishness 
was not alleviated by the gloomy statement of 
the directors of STEWARTS AND LLOYD, whose 
tube business has been adversely affected by the 
fall in demand from the oil industry. In maintain- 
ing their interim dividend at 3 per cent. they said 
that this must not be taken as indicating that the 
final (last year 8 per cent.) will be unchanged. 
As earnings in the previous year were sufficient 
to cover the 11 per cent. payment 6.4 times this 
Was an extraordinary statement. HapFieLps has 


(Continued on page 818) 
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j MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 





SALES ADVANCE TO OVER £130,000,000 





SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN FOR LOWER PRICES 





POPULARITY OF “ST. MICHAEL” BRAND 





99% BRITISH GOODS 





Tue thirty-second Annual General Meeting was held 
on the 16th June at 82, Baker Street, London, W.1. 
Sir Simon Marks D.Sc. (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director) who presided said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 
May I take it that in accordance with our 
customary practice, the Directors’ Report and Ac- 
counts may be taken as read? 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Our net profit for the year after tax amounts to 
£6,193,000 compared with £5,606,000 last year, an 
increase of £587,000. 

We have provided £7,950,000 for Taxation against 
£7,200,000 last year, made up of £5,925,000 for In- 
come Tax compared with £5,350,000 and £2,025,000 
for Profits Tax compared with £1,850,000. 

With £1,762,000 brought forward from last year, 
there is a total of £7,955,000 available for distribution. 

The Board recommends a Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary Shares of 224%, making 
with the interim Dividend of 10%, a total of 324% 
for the year against 30%. 

As in previous years, we have allocated £150,000 
to the Staff Benevolent and Pension Fund. 

We have written off the sum of £250,000 from the 
item Trade Investments, The value of our interests 
in textile weaving mills has been affected by the 
changed pattern of trade. 


RESERVES 
We have transferred £1,900,000 to the General 
Reserve which now stands at £8,000,000. With the 
balance of the Profit and Loss Account at £2,213,000, 
the Revenue Reserves amount to £10,213,000 com- 
pared with £7,762,000 last year. The Capital Reserve 
remains at £19,323,000. 


PROPERTIES 

We have spent over £3,000,000 during the year on 
the development and modernisation of our Stores; 
£2,000,000 has been on Capital Account and 
£1,063,000 has been charged as Repairs and Main- 
tenance compared with £744,000 last year. 

After providing Depreciation of £904,000, the 
Freehold and Leasehold properties appear in the 
Balance Sheet at £41,259,000 and the Fixtures and 
Equipment at £4,620,000. 


STOCK 

The Stock in Trade of this Company stands at 
£10,488,000 against £11,123,000 last year. 

In the item of Advances to Subsidiary Companies 
of £2,046,000, stocks of materials account for 
£1,602,000 compared with £1,192,000, so that the total 
Stockholding is £12,090,000 against £12,315,000. 


CASH 
Cash balances and our holding of Tax Reserve 
Certificates total £6,778,000 compared with £4,730,000 
last year. 
Bank and other interest received during the year 
was £175,000 against £25,000. 


GENERAL SURVEY 
I am glad to inform you that the turnover last 
year exceeded £130,000,000 compared with 
£125,000,000 in the previous year. Our report once 
again indicates the continued growth of the Com- 
pany. At the end of the war, in 1946 our turnover 
was just over £19,000,000, and in twelve years it 


has pisen to over £130,000,000. The net profits after 
tax im that period have risen from £1,052,000 to 
£6,193,000. 

The factors responsible for the remarkable ad- 
vance of the Company have formed the major part 
of my annual addresses to you. In the course of 
the years we have built up four great assets; firstly, 
the goodwill of our customers and their confidence 
in the quality and character of “St. Michael” goods; 
secondly, the splendid co-operative spirit between 
suppliers and ourselves; thirdly, the loyalty and de- 
votion of our management and staff, and lastly, by 
the investment of £31,000,000, drawn from profits 
since the war, we have achieved a radical and striking 
transformation of many of our Stores. 


THE COST OF LIVING AND THE CAMPAIGN 
FOR LOWER PRICES 

The cost of living has always been present in our 
minds, Our policy, at all times, is directed to making 
such contribution as we can to this problem of pro- 
viding goods of quality at prices within reach of 
the public’s purse. 

With the fall in the price of raw materials, and 
especially wool of which we are large users, we felt 
that the moment was opportune to study, with our 
suppliers, the possibility of an early reduction in 
prices without, of course, sacrificing quality. 

We had numerous discussions with our friends 
who appreciated the importance of our policy which 
was to take the lead in the country in bringing down 
prices, to the public as soon as possible. I am glad 
to say that this policy met with their approval. The 
spirit of co-operation has never been better exem- 
plified than in this action. Prices have been brought 
down over a wide range of goods. The campaign 
caused great public interest and it met with con- 
siderable success, for the public is sensitive to price 
and most discerning in regard to values. In this 
way we have made a definite contribution towards 
the lowering of the cost of living. Thanks to this 
combined effort on the part of our suppliers and 
ourselves, we proved once again the efficiency and 
the flexibility of our methods of trading. 

We were gratified with the publicity which fol- 
lowed in the national and the local press, We were 
particularly pleased that it had fallen-to our lot to 
break through the price barrier in the public interest. 

A further contribution towards lowering the cost 
of living was made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his Budget by the reductions in Purchase 
Tax on a number of important items. In line with 
our policy we immediately brought down our prices 
to the appropriate levels. 


“ST. MICHAEL”—A HOUSEHOLD WORD 

Our policy on quality goods is unchanged, and 
we shall still seek for improvements in values. It is 
only by service to our customers that our business 
can prosper. The proof of this policy can be found 
in the volume of :business we now report, and in 
the fact that an average of six million customers 
throng our stores each week of the year. 

Our brand name, “St. Michael,” for the garments 
we sell, stands not only for quality, but is the hall- 


- mark of exclusive goods at inexpensive prices. We 


attach the greatest importance to the control of 
quality and to styles which conform with the pre- 
vailing fashion trends. The quality and style of “St. 
Michael” garments are the product of close collabora- 
tion between the Buying Executives, Stylists and 
Technologists. The Teetwologists study the develop- 
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ment of fabrics and man-made fibres with special 
standards of performance. We have in mind the 
need to ease the work of the housewife by intro- 
ducing drip-dry and easy to launder garments. I can 
do no better than to quote from my speech at the 
last meeting of the shareholders :— 

“Much of the progress we have made in the 
improvement of our goods stems from _ the 
systematic and continuous work of our scientists 
and technologists. Their task is to study ways and 
means of up-grading our goods, always bearing in 
mind value and price. Their duties are to keep 
abreast of any interesting developments in the 
textile field which can be speedily incorporated in 
our goods.” 


FOOD DIVISION 


Although textile goods form the -main part of 
the business, the Food Division is becoming in- 
creasingly popular and important. In particular, our 
bakery products are making remarkable progress in 
variety and quality; the volume of sales is rising 
steadily. This again is due to the close co-operation 
between our Buyers, Food Technologists, and a 
number of leading, well-known suppliers. In order 
to deal with the expanding business, our friends have 
re-equipped, enlarged and modernised their bakeries. 
Production has been regionalised to enable us to 
provide the public with oven-fresh goods by speedy 
and frequent deliveries. 

We are specialising in selected and graded Fruit 
which is a substantial portion of our food sales. We 
work closely with a number of growers and packers 
of fruit at home and throughout the world, with 
most interesting results, 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The transformation of our Stores proceeds apace, 
and the development programme is progressing 
systematically. We are concentrating on enlarging our 
existing Stores where we have successfully traded 
for many years. 

In the past year we put in hand 24 important ex- 
tensions and completed thirteen. The present pro- 
gramme calls for six further extensions, to which 
will be added others as soon as final plans are ap- 
proved. The time needed for the completion of many 
of our important projects is considerable, and some 
of them in hand will not be available for business 
until late 1959. 

In the past year we expended the sum of £3 million 
on expansion and modernisation, and this year we 
have allocated a similar sum for this purpose. We 
are operating some 300,000 feet of counters and 
racks, and are continually adding to the selling space 
necessary for the proper presentation of our goods 
and for the comfort and convenience of the public. 

We have available a large area of selling space 
which has yet to be developed. The considerable 
finance required for this purpose will be found from 
profits ploughed back into the business year by year. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


I spoke to you last year of our successful efforts 
in reducing the costs of administration. In simplify- 
ing methods and procedures we eliminated a great 
deal of unnecessary paper work on which large 
numbers of our staff had been engaged. 

There is a constant examination of our present 
methods and we are continuing to find ways and 
means of cutting out unessential work and of further 
simplification. In this way we have been able to 
maintain the overall costs of operation on about 
the same level as last year, although our turnover 
has increased. 

We are in the process of transferring the ad- 
ministration to new and spacious offices in Baker 
Street. Our Head Office organisation had hitherto 
been housed in seven different offices in various parts 
of London. Operational control under these con- 
ditions was naturally not easy, Our work in stream- 
lining the organisation will be facilitated when the 
central administration. comes together under one 
roof. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 
I have, earlier in my speech, expressed my appre- 
ciation of the invaluable co-operation which we have 





enjoyed with our manufacturers over the years. This 
year, in particular, it is with pleasure that I acknow- 
ledge the close collaboration which has made it 
possible for us to move swiftly and effectively in 
our campaign to lower retail prices. I thank them 
for their part in the implementation of our policy. 
It reflects the understanding relationship which 
exists between us. 

In my first speech to the Shareholders of Marks 
and Spencer as a public company in 1927, I said: — 

“We purchase in this country practically 90% 
of our requirements. It is our aim and object to 
get as much produced in this country as possible, 
and the efforts of our buyers are constantly being 
directed to this cardinal principle of our business. 
This achievement can only be effected by a closer 
co-operation between the manufacturer and our- 
selves, by the adaptation .of his manufacture to 
our needs, and by the elimination of unnecessary 
intermediaries and charges.” 

We have followed these principles ever since, so 
that to-day we can state with pride that over 99% 
of our manufactured goods are still made in this 
country. This is a high tribute to our manufacturers 
who, by their skill and experience, have enabled us 
to bring this policy to fruition. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It is with pleasure that I pay tribute to the work 
of the staff. The Board is justly proud of the high 
quality of service given by members of the Com- 
pany, and of the fine spirit in which this service 
is carried out. 

Although we attach great importance to a pro- 
gressive wage policy, we are equally concerned to 
create a happy working atmosphere throughout the 
business, and to encourage by every means a genuine 
sense of belonging, and of fellowship within the 
organisation. 

In the past year we spent over £800,000 on the 
provision of a wide range of amenities for the well- 
being of the staff. The cost to the Company works 
out at £35 for each member, which is, of course, 
additional to wages. As is well known, these amenities 
include well-appointed staff quarters, excellent meals 
at nominal prices, extensive advisory health services, 
and opportunities for sports and social activities. 

We operate two important funds for the benefit 
of the members of the Company. The Benevolent 
Fund to which we make an allocation of £150,000 
per annum from Profits, and the Pension Scheme 
which, in the past year, cost the Company £300,000 
which is a charge included in the operational ex- 
penditure. Since the inception of these funds the 
Company’s contribution totals some £3,750,000, made 
up as to £1,275,000 to the Benevolent Fund, and 
£2,500,000 to the Pension Scheme. 

We thank each and every member of the staff for 
their loyalty and devotion to the interests of the 
business. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


VOTES OF THANKS 


Mr. L. Brown (Prudential Assurance Company 
Limited), in proposing a vote of thanks, said: I 
count it a privilege to be entrusted for a second time 
with the pleasant task of proposing a vote of thanks 
to our chairman and our board of directors. As 


~ always, Sir Simon has given us a concise review of 


the events of the year, concise but interesting and 
indeed exciting. He has referred to the increased turn- 
over, larger profits, the continued development of 
the branches and further plans for development. 

Even more profit has been ploughed back to 
finance that development, after providing for a 
larger dividend. What more could shareholders ask 
for? Perhaps the most interesting and most important 
item from the National point of view is the re- 
organisation of methods which enabled substantial 
reductions in prices to be made, thus providing an 
important contribution to the National problem of 
keeping down the cost of living and checking in- 
flation, and also providing an example to other large 
organisations, including perhaps Government De- 
partments. 

Mr. G. Seebohm seconded the vote of thanks, ghich 
was unanimously accorded, and the chairmag suit- 
ably replied. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES—continued from page 817 


also given a final dividend warning, COLVILLES 
has made lower profits for the first half of the 
year, and DORMAN LONG, hit by the decline in 
building orders, has had to give notice to 1,100 
men. By contrast two companies, benefiting from 
the motor boom, have increased their interim 
dividends, namely STEEL COMPANY OF WALES, from 
2+ per cent. to 3 per cent., and JOHN SUMMERS, 
from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. The first shares at 
15s. 9d. (reissued at 20s.) return over 10 per cent., 
and the second at 23s. 9d. return 11.7 per cent. 


Metal Shares 


The proposal of the American Government to 
stockpile copper again was responsible for a rise 
in the metal price to over £200 a ton and a further 
rise in the share market. Having recommended a 
combined ‘recovery’ purchase of BANCROFT and 
CHARTERED last February, when the shares were 
lis. 6d. and 43s., I am particularly pleased to see 
them at 17s. 6d. and 62s. 3d. respectively. With a 
yield of over 7 per cent. Chartered still seem to 
be a reasonable purchase. Also SELECTION TRUST, 
now 80s. to yield 8.55 per cent. Whether the 
American Government will also be forced «to 
stockpile lead and zinc to help their domestic pro- 
ducers remains to be seen, but CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
at 45s. to yield 84 per cent. is another potential 
recovery stock. The only metal which does not 
look like having a comeback is tin, where the 
Russian Government is taking advantage of the 
international restriction scheme by dumping tin 
on the open market. How wise were the copper 
producers to avoid a stabilisation plan and rely 
on voluntary cuts in output. 





COMPANY MEETING 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 
COMPANY 








A GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT 





THE 7ist annual general meeting of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited was held on June 12 in 
London. 

Mr. F. Cornwall (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor) presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
During the year under review the financial state and 
over-all strength of the Company has not only been 
maintained, but has been considerably improved. 

The profit from trading and other income of 
£1,075,220 is the highest ever achieved. This figure 
has been arrived at after all charges have been met 
in Working the business, which, of course, are heavy 
and continue to increase. Out of this profit, however, 
£536,221, approximately 50%, has been reserved for 
Income and Profits Tax. 

Within the last 10 years, more than 2} million 
pounds have been spent on properties, plant, fur- 
nishings, etc. 

Since our last meeting, 8 new Hotels have been 
opened, including the Strand Hotel at the Pier Head, 
Liverpool. This venture was the most ambitious 
project ever undertaken in regard to our licensed 
properties, Whilst at the moment it is not residential, 
it is one of the finest licensed properties which has 
been erected of recent years, not only in the City, 
but in the whole country. 

Throughout the year other large improvements have 
been made to many ‘of the older properties, and 
during the current year we expect to commence the 
erection of three further new Hotels, also re-build two 
existing establishments. Whilst these new projects 
are in progress, considerable re-construction of some 
of our other properties will be carried out. 

The report was adopted and the total dividend of 
21% on the Ordinary Stock was approved. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


ATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 

has increased its business and its profits from 
£269,108 to £275,265 for the year ending March 
31, 1958, and has maintained the dividend of 9 
per cent. on the capital increased last year from 
£2,400,000 to £3,000,000. The Chairman, Mr. 
A. H. Ensor, makes an interesting review on the 
economic situation of the country and suggests 
that in spite of immediate difficulties there is a 
favourable trade outlook. Five mew branches and 
several agencies have been opened during the past 
year and further expansion will continue. Deposits 
have risen from £58.1 million to £62.9 million, 
whilst investments have increased by £1.32 million 
to £8.62 million. For investors who believe in the 
future of New Zealand here is a way of taking 
a safe interest by acquiring the £1 fully paid 
ordinary shares at 24s. 6d. to yield 7.3 per cent. 

Portals have issued an excellent report for the 
year ending December 31, 1957. The Chairman, 
Sir Francis Portal, Bart., reports that the bank- 
note paper mills worked to capacity throughout 
the year. From the Company’s own resources 
considerable development and expansion has been 
financed during the year. The company wholly 
owns the Paterson Engineering Company, Meta- 
filtration, Houseman and Thompson, and Vacu- 
matic, all of which have contributed to the parent 
company’s. considerable profit of £1,048,307 
(against £895,607) and a net profit (after tax) of 
£439,784. Order books are full for some time 
ahead. A strong balance sheet with capital reserves 
at £650,675, and revenue reserves at £1,571,674 
and the same-again dividend of 184 per cent., 
covered nearly three times, gives the 5s. ordinary 
stock standing at 18s. a deservedly high invest- 
ment standing to yield 5.3 per cent. 

Singer and Friedlander. This well-known firm 
of merchant bankers was made a public company 
last year. The Chairman, Sir George Rendell, 
KCMG, is therefore making his statement to a 
much wider circle of shareholders. He points 
out that the sharp trade depression experienced in 
the United States has made it a difficult year for 
an international banking business. However, 
profits were £220,120, permitting a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., making 10 per cent for the year, 
as forecast. £75,316 has been added to the balance 
on Profit and Loss Account which stands at 
£350,213. There has been a sharp increase in 
investments at £786,601, about two-thirds of 
which appear to be in respect of unquoted securi- 
ties, but the balance sheet shows that cash and 
investments amount to over 75 per cent. of cur- 
rent liabilities. At 38s. the shares yield 5.2 per cent. 
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Dark Ages at Eight 


COMPETITION No. 433: Report by Eric Wagstaff 


Competitors.were asked to supply an extract from a television interview with Hannibal, 
Attila, the lady of the house where King Alfred burnt the cakes, William the Conqueror, 


Sir Francis Drake or Napoleon. 


On the basis, presumably, of current programmes, 
many competitors. took it for granted that the 
interviewer does nearly all the talking (though 
R. K. Davis’s lady found her tongue to such effect 
that she had to be hurriedly faded out). The best 
entries did not, however, follow this style (tele- 
vision interviewers please note). 

King Alfred and the cakes proved to be by far 
the most popular item, accounting for about half 
the entries. Hannibal was a good second, with all 
the rest far behind. The cakes provided a good op- 
portunity for sponsored programmes. They would 
not have been burnt if the lady had used ‘Non- 


scorch Barley-Mix’ supplied by the makers of . 


those miraculous ‘Athelney ovens’ (A. V. Oakley). 
English animal-lovers overwhelmed Hannibal 
with letters protesting against exploitation of our 
four-footed friends, and Attila claimed that his 
victories were those of a ‘free proletarian 
democracy over the effeté capitalist-imperialist 
Western bourgeois regime’ (R. K. Davis). 
Prizes are awarded to J. A. Lindon (three 
guineas), Russell Edwards (two guineas), and 
D. R. Peddy (one guinea). Runners-up were J. E. 
Cherry, C. R. McRae, Cinna, Granville Garley 
and Guy Hadley. 
PRIZES 
ATTILA 
(3. A. LINDON) 
INTERVIEWER: Now see here, Attaboy old Hun, 'm 
not denying you're a bigshot, you're a great guy. 
But whydncha finish the job? Dames for the 
spreading, loot for the taking, plenny o’ fuel 
for the old tinderbox, squealers to poke the 
iron through, it seems such a waste. 
Attia: It vos dot ol’ guy. He skeered me. 
INTERVIEWER: What, old Leo? Well, for 
Atma: I ain't skeered 0’ nobody, see? (Looking 
fearfully round.) But dot ol’ guy udda put a 
blight on me. Course I could’ve had him boiled, 
I could’ve had him skithered, I could’ve strung 
him ugly. But dot vouldn’t cure a blight, see? 
I gotta live, ain’t I? 
INTERVIEWER: Well for—— You mean you're 
sooperstitious? 
ATTILA: Sooperstition nuthen! It’s vot de stars fore- 
tell. You can’t go agen de. Veekly Vandal, mate! 
INTERVIEWER: Well, for Ju do the crawsword? 


New LicuT ON THE Dark AGES 

: (RUSSELL EDWARDS) 

Tue Lapy: ... I knew him all right from his picture 
in Ceorl’s Own, but of course I didn’t let on. 

Sm RicHarD Diwpty: I suppose he was every inch a 
king, even in serf’s clothes, Mrs. Smith? 

Tue Lapy: Oh, no; he reminded me of my Auntie 
Olwen, what’s living in Strathclyde now—you 








know, rather hairy. And very home ae ae 
his teeth with his scramasax 
course, I slipped into my best Ba & and aa - 
the fibula Cousin Chad left me. 

Sir RicHaRD: But according to the Chronicle you 
‘dealt the king a mighty buffet about the chops.’ 
Wasn’t that rather disrespectful? 

Tue Lapy: Well, I treated him just like my old man. 
And he didn’t mind; he thanked me for the 
mead and. said he’d see what he could do about 
having my Ethelfreda presented. Perfect gentle- 
man, really. ... 


Mrs. AETKINS AND KING ALFRED 
(D. R. PEDDY) 
INTERVIEWER: And it was in this very kitchen, Mrs. 
Aétkins, that His Majesty . 
Mrs. AéTKiNS: Arrrrrh! That be a gormless ... 
I.: Er, yes, Mrs. Aétkins, but tell me, do you find 
catering more difficult in wartime, with food 
regulations? 
Mrs. A.: Bain’t what you call aisy, and bain’t made 
any simpler when dim-witted, thick-skulled . 
: Quite so, Mrs. Aétkins. . . , Tell me, are you 
sanguine of final victory? 
Mrs. A.: Well, sir, the way I sees it, either we shall 
beat they Danes, or . . 
I.: Mr. Aétkins is, of course, fighting for ——— 
Mrs. A.: Urrrrrh, an’ wot ’e ses about that . 
I.: Ah, the Sergeant, no doubt? 
ee No, that thur lame-brained addle-pated 
aoe 
I.: Ahem—and does he miss your home-cooking, 
Mrs. Aétkins? 
Mrs. A.: Arrrrrh! They doesn’t bake with sizz, same 
as I does. 
(Here occurs natural break, with chorus: 
Sizz for breakfast, 
Frying bacon! 
Sizz whenever 
Cakes you’re makin’! 
Sending Danes about their biz, 
Keep the Home Front fed with Sizz!) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 436 
Set by Russell Edwards 

History records the activities of such engagingly 
titled monarchs as Selim the Sot, Magnus Barelegs 
and Alfonso the Slobberer, not to mention our 
own Ethelred the Unready. Competitors are in- 
vited to supply an extract (or extracts) from ‘a 
biographical dictionary of an imaginary. country, 
introducing three rulers with piquant designations 
and indicating briefly how they earned them. 
Limit: 150 words in all. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
436, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 1. 
Results on July 11. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 997 


28 The.line that’s broken up (6) 
1 Do you him or does he you, 29 Full of alcohol? (8) 


DOWN 
1 Sounds like the inebriate’s lament 21 “This —— court of Venice must 


ACROSS 


perhaps? (5, 3) 

5 ‘If I cut my finger, I shall make 
bold with you’ (6) 

9 Seven? Yep! All in a huddle in 
the bay (8) 

10 The stormy bird seems rather a 
dear at first (6) 

12 Charge! (6) 


for the déer! (6) 


than enough 


13 ‘When I lie —— to her eye’ 4 As the American might say on 
seeing the moulding (4) 
6 Six balls not returned in the fs ranma —1 


(Lovelace) (8) 
15 The case for the Liberals? (9, 3) 


18 A xy from the cop issulphurous _ Village (7) 


dressed for dinner (8) 
24 Difficult, nevertheless, to cool the 
wine in this! (6) 


26 The oboe could be so moulded (6) 16 ‘Ah! what avails the —— race! 
27 Spanish cloak goes to town for Ah! what the 
measurement (8) (Landor) (8) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth 
2 beok token for one guinea will 
opened on July 1. p 9 seater te tnt 


2 ‘I carr a \eee — ae 
cry’ (Omar Khayyam 
3 Deliver “ae it’s more 25 Incline to a swindle? (4) 


7 Where to keep the civic garb? (8) coveris. 22 Greaves. 23 Aileron, 24 
23 With this the turtle is always 8 Canine attendants (8) Redden. 25 Shearing, 26 Enmesh. 
11 Economist who showed a distinct 27 Adherent, 

inclination to. bacon (7) 
14. The music emerges as I goad (7) PE owe - 


Century Dictionary and pha ergs = Mr. W. A. M. Oram, Sandficld Lawn, 


997, 99 Gower St., Londen, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. linc, F: 





Solution on July 4 
17 A quiet relative, it’s clear (8) 
19 It’s all at an end (7) 
20 His song sounds intrinsically 
vulgar (7) 
give sentence’ (Shakespeare) 


22 Shining fish in a hamper (6) 
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Come-back. 5 Stupor, 9 
Pervious. 10 Scaled. 12 Catmint. 13 
Evanish 14 Thereinafter. 17 Under- 


DOWN.—1 Copeck. 2 Merits. 3 British. 
terpoise. 6 Toccata, 7 Phone enon 


Semi-detached. 15 
> 16 gg 18 Reviews, rts Tillage. 
form divine!’ 20 Praise. 21 Knight. 


Churchdown, Gloucestershire, and Miss 
E. Se See een Dunferm- 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Talks Producer (Sound) to arrange 
talks and discussions on scientific subjects and the 
place of science in current thought. Work in- 
volves maintaining a supply of programme ideas, 
editorial work with speakers and production at 
the microphone. The producer appointed will be 
expected to keep abreast of developments in 
science. A University degree in science or its 
equivalent and an interest in broadcasting ¢ssen- 
tial, Evidence of ability to communicate and in- 
terpret the findings of science an asset. Appoint- 
ments on gtade £1,380 p.a. rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,930 p.a., or £1,105 p.a. to 
£1,550 p.a. according to. qualifications, Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference No. G.680 ‘Spt.’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 





KODAK LTD. require advertising copywriter. 
Experience not necessary, but evidence of writing 
ability must be sent with application.—Write 
Kodak Ltd., Dept. 125A Wealdstone, Harrow, 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. Applica- 
tions are invited for a post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH LITERATURE to 
begin duties on Ist October, 1958, or as soon as 
ible thereafter. Initial salary on the scale 
£700 x £50—£850, according to qualifications 
and experience. F.S.S.U. provision and family 
aHowance.—Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar to whom applications 
G copies) should be sent by 12th July, 1958. 


CONCERTS 





PRINCESS IRIS GALITZINE has con 
sented to be Chairman of the Red Cross 
Concert being held in the Chapel of the 


4: Royal Hospital, Chelsea, at 8 p.m., on 


June 26th, in aid of the Society’s County 
of London Branch. The performers are the 
"Golden Age Singers (directed by Miss 
“Margaret Field-Hyde) and Sir William 
age Tickets, ‘£1 1s., 15s., 12s. 6d. and 
«i a from The Chelsea Red 


a Old Church Street, S.W.3 (Flax- 


oe =" 


man e714. 


THEATRE 


TOWER, 8 p.m. June 27. 28 July: S&F, 
Mats. 3 p.m., 2, 3 and 5 only. Shakespeare's 
*The Winter’s Tale.’ Theatre garden if fine, 
theatre if wet—-CAN S111 (3475 before six), 
Canonbury Place, N.1. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BUDDHIST SOCIETY. Seventh Annual Summer 
School, High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts. 22-29 
August, Lectures and Classes by Ven. Panna- 
vaddho Bhikkhu, U Maung Ji, Christmas 
Humphreys, P. S. Jaini, Dr. Jeanne Palmer, 
P. Mehta, R. Fussell, M. O. C. Walshe. Instric- 
tion in Meditation and basic principles of 
Buddhism, the ancient teaching. which appeals 
to the modern mind. Open to all who seck to 
find the Cause and Cure of Suffering. Delight- 
ful surroundings and stimulating conversation; 
vegetarian dict for those who wish it. £8 12s. 6d. 
inclusive, Book now to avoid disappointment 
(full to capacity last year!). Information. 58 
Eccleston Square, S.W.1. TAT 1313. N.B.: 
Read “The Middle Way’ for all Buddhist news 
and views. 2s. 10d. quarterly, post free. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS EXHIBITION. 
Mounted by the FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION, GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kings- 
land Rd., Shoreditch, E.2, 24th to 28th June. 
Admission Free. (1179). 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTINGS 
ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 











“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 
THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 











IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green stations. (1002). 
LEI R GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
CAMILLE PISSARRO—Drawings. KEITH 
VAUGHAN & TERRY FROST—Paintings. 
10-5.30, Sats., 10-1. Till 26th. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Important drawjngs, paintings and sculp- 
tures offered for sale in Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th century European Masters — BONNARD, 
DEGAS, KOKOSCHKA, MATISSE, MUNCH, 
PICASSO, PISSARRO, RENOIR, ROUAULT, 
DE STAEL, UTRILLO, VAN GOGH, etc., and 
two new sculptures by HENRY MOORE. Daily 
10-5. 30, Sats. B.. 12.30, 


W.11. PARK 7696. Fri., 20 June, 8 p.m. Prof. 
Sir Isaian Berlin: ‘States of Mind in Russia 
Today.” Open to non-members. 

ROLAND,  snowes & DELBANCO, 19 | Cork 
Street, . THE DYING ART—20th Century 
toa alg 

STANLEY SPENCER EXHIBITION. LAST 
DAY SUNDAY, 22nd JUNE. Over 70 works. 
In the Church and Vicarage, Cookham, Berks. 
Daily, 11 a.m. (12 noon Sundays) to 9 p.m. 
Admission 2s. 6d., in aid of Church Buildings 
Fund. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D.. 
Degrees, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from C. D. 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 
RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOLS FELLOWSHIP 
—Education for children from the Nursery to 
University Entrance. Information fegarding the 
educational work, of Rudolf Steiner Schools, 
reference books, availability of Lectures, etc., 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Wynstones 
School, Whaddon, Gloucester. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 














“versity graduates and older students; six-month 


og imensive 14-week coutses.—Write Organis- 
Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
w. 14. PARK 8392. 








U.N.A, (Westminster Branch). “The Nuclear 
Dilemma; a Rational Approach.’ Dr. Andrew 
Martin. A Discussion at 2 Whitehall Court, 
S.W.1, on Tuesday, 24th June, at 8 p.m. All 
welcome. 

WADDINGTON GALLERIES, Alva Recent 
Images, daily 9.30-6, Saturday 9.30-1.—2 Cork 
Street, W.1. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Alan Davie 
Retrospective, 1936-1958 Opens 26th June. 
Weekdays 11-6. Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 














PERSONAL 


A “LONELY ~ BLONDE | “delights in Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 


CANCER PATIENT (81110). Poor man (64), is 
nursed by his invalid wife, and needs a great deal 
of care and extra nourishment. Please help us to 
care for him. Jewellery welcomed. — National 
Society for Cancer Relief. Appeal G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W 1. 


DO YOU LIKE ghost stories? Keep a a bottle bottle of 
El Cid Amontillado handy. It makes such 
a wonderful companion to your favourite relax- 
ation. Anyway, it’s fine for keeping your spirits 
up! ! 

EVERY SUNDAY joint will be just as good on 
Monday with RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
2531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


SPORTSMEN CAN ascertain when Northern 
Horses afe expected to win by writing to Box 
2995. 

TIBETAN carved devil mask for sale, Indian 
amtiques and curios.—Box 2993. 

















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
i 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, “Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines om hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E.R. 
Jennings, | 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

















LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 





Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make moncy 
with your pen. Free book and advice from : 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


BUILD YOUR LIBRARY on the easiest of easy 
terms. Lists to choose, from Hubert Fairleigh & 
Co., 84 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


DEUCE—ace monthly, terse and pointed. 
Kings and knaves say it takes all honours. Is. 
From 1 St, Anne’s Cots., St. Anne's Terr., 
Cheltenham. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing —, Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
KNOW-HOW brings Writing S ae No 
Sales—No Fees. FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for free R.1, ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success." B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Lid., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 




















EUROPE: 
FAITH AND PLAN 


by 
OSWALD MOSLEY 
A Way Out from the Coming Crises 
and 
An Introduction to Thinking as a European 
: 12s. 6d. 
EUPHORION DISTRIBUTION (ENGLAND) LTD 
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USSR TODAY. Keep up to date; read ‘Sovict 
Weekly,” lavishly illustrated, price 34. Subscrip- 
tions, 3/3d. Quarterly from Dept. B, 3 Rosary 
Gardens, London, S.W.7 


WANTED, ARTICLES. “Experienced Journalist 
gives helpful criticism & advice. Mod.—Box x-3003. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet, — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 








SHOPPING BY POST 


BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray’s Superfine Tea, for long popular 
with the Catering Trade, is now available 
for household use at wholesale price. 
Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s. post 
paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly for 5s. 6d. 
c.w.o. Cash refunded if not delighted. Send 
also for our price list of Continental and + 

Tropical Deticacies. 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


COLES ‘OF MORTIMER | STREET, solawale 
for beautiful WALLPAPERS, specialise also fs 
high-quality paint, stocked in 24 interestin. 
colours.—Write for paint colour card to Cole ? 
Son (Wallpapers) Ltd., 18 Mortimer Stree 
London, W.1. 











GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoverie 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Sond 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatmeht" with 
fe aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairtight, 
uUSSCX. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 ta 42 bust, men’s, 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for theie 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, eic. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours, Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of be | 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. 

trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE Tus 

LINENS, Jordanstown, rthern 














RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine 
& Beer Licence. Perponal attention of Proprietors. 





ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. 











HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns. 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative: food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug. 10-12 gns. 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED &@ BOARD. 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays. Sept. 21-28 and Oct. 
11-18. All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Illyrian Tours, 
Blue Gates, Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 


LOW. COST HOLIDAYS in 10 countries are 
described by Ian Mercer in ‘Europe on Wheels.” 
Budget for each trip is under £50. From book- 
shops and newsagents, 5s., or 5s. 6d by post 
from H. Marshall = Son Ltd., Temple Ho., Tallis 
St., London, E.C.4 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £59 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching for something out of the ordinary thi» 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerably reduced fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and. service. 
It is never too late to holiday int Madeira. 
See your Travel Agent now. or contact 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 


62 Brompton Road. London, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567: 











as a Newspa; Second-class mail privileges authorised 
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